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THE UNFORESEEN. 



CHAPTEE I. 



IN THE BACKWOODS. 



Almost due north of Quebec, a hundred and 
twenty-five miles in a straight line across un- 
broken spruce forests, lies a large, oddly-shaped 
sheet of water — a lake, deep, and dark, and 
lonely. Thirty miles at its greatest width, and 
the cradle of one of the deepest rivers in the 
world, this lake stretches in every direction 
long arms, like the radiations of some gigantic 
star-fish, far into the surrounding solitudes. 

At present there exists on its banks a 
flourishing and growing colony; but forty 
years ago — with which time we have to do — 
the settlement, though not quite in its infancy, 
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2 THE UNFORESEEN 

was at least comparatively small. It consisted 
of some dozen houses — all modest, one-storied 
structures of hewn pine-logs, with cone-shaped 
roofs and projecting eaves — clustered at ir- 
regular distances about a clap-boarded church, 
nearly large enough (Uke the churches of most 
Canadian villages) to contain them all. 

The clearing effected amidst that primeval 
forest had proved remarkably fertile. The soil 
was rich and warm, for the climate, owing to 
the northern sweep of the isothermal line, is • 
there some degrees milder than on the banks 
of the St. Lawrence, so far to the south, and 
spring dawns, as a rule, a week or two earUer. 

But whilst plentiful harvests rewarded the 
settlers' toil, there was no market for their pro- 
duce nearer than Quebec, a distance which, 
although for the loon, or crow, only that speci- 
fied above, was represented to those wingless 
French peasants by two hundred and fifty 
miles of water, in addition to a tedious land 
journey. Further, it was only during certain 
months of the year that this journey could be 
made at all. Throughout the long winter, com- 
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munication with the outer world became well- 
nigh impossible. Shut in then by barriers of 
snow and ice, the isolated colony formed its own 
world. And, to tell the truth, with one single 
exception, none of the httle community ap- 
peared to be at all troubled on the score of this 
reclusion. ' The world forgetting, by the world 
forgot,' life, such as it was, proved quite equal 
to their demands upon it. A hardy, honest, 
sober race, those simple French Canadians re- 
tained, almost unchanged, the dress, manners, 
and songs, the religion and superstitions, 
brought by their forefathers, two centuri^ 
earlier, from the banks of the sunny Loire. 
Their most characteristic virtue (a virtue fatal, 
perhaps, to progress, but felicitous to the pos- 
sessor) was contentment.- Steady work in the 
day-time, tobacco-smoking and social festivity 
in the evening, filled up for them the happy 
and innocent hours. Of work, indeed — even in 
those sharp, dry winters, when the air cut like 
a razor and the sky overhead was so blue and 
the world around so white — there was plenjty. 
Then would that remote forest ring to the stroke 
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4 THE UNFORESEEN 

of the axe, felling and lopping and squaring the 
logs, to be afterwards dragged by the stout 
♦ lumberers ' over miles of snow and ice, and 
bound into rafts to await the melting of the 
watery roadways. Then, too, there was hunt- 
ing and trapping to be done, for a trade in the 
skins of bear, buffalo, and moose was by no 
means the settler's least source of gain. 

But, notwithstanding that the winter pos- 
sessed for our colonists no special terror, the 
advent of spring was hailed by them with uni- 
versal satisfaction. The sweet greenery which 
burst forth with the melting of the snow, 
proved always a new delight to the eye which 
had begun to ache with the eternal whiteness. 
There were drawbacks, however, to this season, 
in the continuous dripping and all-pervading 
moisture — occasionally, even, a little danger 
through the sudden slip of an avalanche from 
some pointed roof. The perfection of the year 
only came with the early summer, before the 
great heat fell, or the black flies of the woods 
grew to be a pest. Then, indeed, that forest- 
bound solitude, on the shores of the deep blue 
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lake, became an oasis of smiling fertility — a 
paradise of beauty. 

It was early summer now, and the evening 
of what had been a glorious day. Two wometi^ 
one very old and very wrinkled, the other of 
comely middle-age, sat together on a rude 
bench beneath the spreading eaves of th^ 
largest and decidedly the most pretentious-* 
looking dwelling in the clearing. From a half- 
open door to their right issued a confused 
sound of laughter (not very silvery), com- 
mingled with the sputtering and frying of 
something in a pan, and much voluble chatter- 
ing in the French-Canadian patois. 

The women outside were not talking, but 
their silence, which was of the serenest order, 
was presently interrupted by a greeting. 

' Ah ! voiis voila^ Mother Cr^pin and An- 
nette Jalbert I ' 

The speaker was a hale, elderly man, who 
had just approached round a corner of the 
house. His hair, white as the vanished snow^ 
crowned a face of placid benignity but no great 
intelligence. His garb, of coarse woollen cloth^ 
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was that of an ecclesiastic. ' And how goes 
the rheumatism, Mere Cr^pin ? ' 

' Better, better, M. le Cure,' responded the 
elder dame, stretching out a pair of withered 
hands to catch the golden rays of the declining 
luminary. 'Thank God for this warm sun! 
It thaws the frost out of the old bones. It 
cheers the heart like eau de vie! 

* Yes, yes, it is good,' murmured the priest, 
rubbing his own palms together softly. ' They 
are merry in there, are they not ? And, ma 
foi^ what an agreeable odour!' A gratified 
snijff added emphasis to this latter remark. 
The good father was blest with an excellent 
appetite, and this was not a fast day. He 
made up his mind on the spot (and his coun- 
tenance beamed pleasantly at the prospect) to 
render ample justice to the savoury repast 
which he expected shortly to be called upon to' 
bless. For it was by invitation that the Cur^, 
as well as the company already assembled 
within doors, was here. To-day was the jour 
de naissance of Madame Vandeleur, the mis* 
tress of this house, as also that of her only 
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child, the little Louis. By the custom of the 
community, birthdays were held in high regard 
as suitable occasions for social conviviality, and, 
in accordance with established precedent, ma- 
dame had invited her neighbours and friends 
to celebrate with her the double event, 

* Yes, yes,' resumed the Cure, with another 
complacent sniff. * As you say. Mere Cr^pin, 
the sun is an excellent boon. One could not 
well do without it. The good Lord, it is true, 
might send us the long days and the warm 
summer weather alone, but it needs the sun 
also to ripen the fruits of the earth.' 

M. le Cur^, worthy man, knew sufficient 
Latin to stumble through his Breviary, but his 
notions of physical science were, to say the 
least of it, hazy and mediaeval. Happily, how- 
ever, the ignorance of his auditors saved them 
from detecting any absurdity in their pastor's 
remark. 

' You say well, mon phre^ observed An- 
nette Jalbert, regarding him with a smile of 
reverential affection. * And things look well, 
do they not? The corn, and likewise the 
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potatoes. There will be plenty in the coming 
year to fill the mouths. The rafts, too, with 
this fine weather, they will get safely down the 
river, and our husbands will soon be back. All 
this, it makes the spirits light and the heart 
contented.' 

* Contented? Bah, my firiends, you are 
always contented ! ' broke in a new voice, with 
a suspicion of contempt in its tone. * For my 
part, I am never contented.' 

The personage who uttered this assertion, 
and who accompanied it with a little laugh, as 
though she meant it to be taken jocularly, was 
the hostess herself, Madame Vandeleur. With 
the three companions whom she had just 
stepped forth to join (as, for the matter of that, 
with every other inhabitant of the village), 
Madame Vandeleur presented, physically, a 
striking contrast. Still young, for this was but 
her twenty-eighth birthday, she was a hand- 
some woman, but in a peculiar style. Her 
hair, which she wore well brushed away from a 
low, broad forehead, was blue-black, and very 
abundant in quantity. Her eyes were dark 
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and penetrative, and her features, chiselled with 
the perfection of a well-cut cameo, were for her 
position in life singularly refined. In figure 
she was small and extremely slight, and this, 
added to the fact that her complexion was of 
an almost dead white, gave her an appearance 
of great delicacy, an appearance, however, 
which was somewhat deceptive. As a rule, 
Madame Vandeleur's expression was by no 
means disagreeable, but there was that about 
the set of her obstinate little chin and deter- 
mined mouth which gave her at times a hard, 
imperious look. 

' No,' she repeated, slightly modifying her 
observation, ' for my part, I am seldom quite 
satisfied.' 

' But, my daughter, one ought to feel satis^ 
fied with one's lot in life. Not to do so argues 
ingratitude to a kind Providence.' 

M. le Cur^ offered this remonstrance with a 
somewhat deprecating air. Every other mem- 
ber of his flock he could reprove with that 
authority which befitted his position ; but with 
Madame Vandeleur he felt always a little 
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timid. And in this he was not singular. The 
whole villnge, with her husband at its head, 
held this sraall woman in a curious kind of 
awe. Why this was no one knew, or sought to 
know. They accepted facts as they stood, 
those simple, unreasoning peasants. Madame 
was a mystery to them, but a mystery with 
which they had now been familiar for six years, 
80 that naturally they had long ago cease<^ to 
trouble their minds with any attempt to fathom 
it. Ever since she had first arrived in the 
settlement, as the bride of Paul Vandeleur, she 
had assumed the position of a local queen. By 
what right ? None whatever, except that she 
had been able to assume it. 

' You admit that one ought to feel con- 
tented, do you not ? ' persisted the Cur^, who 
at this moment felt eminently contented him- 
self. 

* But no, indeed,' answered madame, soften- 
ing the bold contradiction by a smile ; ' to me 
it seems not good to be too easily satisfied. To 
be content, 'par exemple^ to live and die where 
(Mie was born — like a mushroom — to know 
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nothing of the big world, only one little comer! 
The people here, they are like the mouse that 
thinks its hole is the universe. They have no 
ambition.' 

*In that madame compliments her neigh- 
bours, though she does not mean it. Ambition 
made the angels to fall from heaven,' observed 
the Cur^. 

,. His interlocutor gave a faint shrug to her 
shoulders. 

' Ah ! I know not what may be good for 
the angels,' she said ; ' but for men without 
ambition, they grow no wiser, no richer, no 
greater, no different from generation to genera- 
tion. Still water is stagnant.' 

Save by a dissentient shake of the head, M. 
le Cur^ made no rejoinder. He did not feel 
equal to an argument on this or any other 
subject with Madame Vandeleur. Moreover, 
he knew that she must always have the last 
word ; so why not as well give it her sooner as 
later ? Actuated by this reflection, he fell into 
discreet sUence. As for the women, they had 
hardly comprehended the meaning of her 
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remarks, and had accordingly no comment to 
make upon them, only that presently Annette 
summed up the impression left on her mind by 
the puzzling talk in these words : 

' Ha ! madame is clever. We are not clever, 
we others — that makes all the difference.' 
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CHAPTER II. 

MADAME VANDELEUR'S F£TE. 

' Ma tante, have you forgotten that the supper 
is now served ? ' 

This inquiry, addressed to her a few seconds 
later by a brown-skinned maiden of fourteen, 
produced an instantaneous eflfect upon Madame 
Marie Vandeleur. Eecalling, with a percep- 
tible start, her duties as hostess, that strange 
httle woman brought back her dark eyes, which 
had begun to wander from point to point of the 
hmited landscape, in a wistful, uneasy fashion, 
familiar to her neighbours' observation, and 
which they might with justice have compared 
to that of a caged wild animal, only that they 
were not much given to the use of metaphor in 
their speech, and, moreover, none of them had 
ever seen a wild animal in a cage. 
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* Pardon ! a thousand pardons ! ' she ex- 
clauned, smoothing a discontented pucker from 
her brow, and becoming in a moment all smiles 
and gradousness. ' It was to summon you to 
supper that I came forth. M. le Cur^, do me 
the honour to enter. Mere Crepin, you must 
sit out of the draught. . . . But where is Paul ? 

. Paul, attend now that everyone is comfortably 
placed.' 

* Yes, my angel ; yes, yes ! * responded her 
husband, bustling obediently forward, and pro- 
ceeding, with great poUteness, to bestow the 
guests around a long trestle table which groaned 
beneath its hospitable array of dishes. 

In declaring that Madame Vandeleur was 
clever, Annette Jalbert had spoken no less than 
the truth. Madame certainly was clever — with 
a cleverness quite independent of education, in 
the technical sense — although, in passing, it 
may be noted that she was also, to a certain 
extent, educated. At a village school in her 
native place — on the Beaufort Slopes, near 
Quebec — ^she had learned to read and write. 
These accomplishments were shared with her 
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by no woman, and by but two men in her 
present location, to wit, the priest (though his 
command of a pen was more a question of faith 
than sight) and another individual, of whom 
more anon. 

As a matter of course, such exceptional 
acquirements helped to give her distinction, 
but madame's real vantage ground was of a 
more occult nature. Her claim to the supre- 
macy she had assumed over her neighbours 
could not, it has been said, very easily be 
defined. One way, however, by which she 
managed to retain it, was palpable enough, i.e. 
she always did everything better than anyone 
else. In illustration of this fact, her suppef 
this evening — (the meal, in modern parlance, 
would be described as a high tea) — was a 
triumph of culinary skill such as no other 
woman in the village would have dreamt of 
approaching. 

' My dear, will you that I take the children 
upon my knee ? There remains no place for 
them at table,' appealed her husband, when all 
the guests were at length seated. 
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' No, my Paul.' Madame's replies always 
came without hesitation. ' I do not intend that 
the children sit at table. They will have their 
etools in the corner yonder, and Julie shall 
attend their wants. Take now your own 
place.' 

She patted, as she spoke, a rough pine- wood 
chair by her side, and Paul sank upon it with- 
out a word. 

A huge, broad-chested fellow, thirty-five 
years of age, and over six feet in height, Paul 
Vandeleur possessed neither the sallow skin nor 
the dark hair common to French Canadians. 
On the contrary, his complexion was fair and 
ruddy, his hair hght, and his eyes blue. Tower- 
ing hke a .giant beside his frail little wife, he 
looked as though it would be easy for him to 
crush out her life with his iron fists. Never- 
theless, as Marie knew, she could make him 
tremble by a glance of her eye. Like a tame 
bear she led him about — holding him with an 
iron chain — garlanded and hidden, however, 
for the most part, beneath flowers of affection. 

But to compare Paul to a bear, even a tame 
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one, seems in truth a little absurd. Certainly 
there was nothing bearish in his nature. A 
more gentle, simple soul never existed. Affec- 
tionate in disposition, obtuse of mind, and 
somewhat inert in his habits, he had nothing 
great about him but his person. 

Such as he was, Paul, with the Cure and a 
lame old man, represented-^if we except two 
specimens of the sex (the children above re- 
ferred to) too small to count — the entire mas- 
culine element at this entertainment. 

A sprinkling of youths, it is true, remained 
in the village, who had not been invited to 
madame's fete ; but, for the able-bodied men, 
they were all absent. 

Half of them — the greater half — had left 
the settlement several weeks ago for trading 
purposes, travelUng down to Quebec and 
Montreal by river, and living during the 
journey in tents or huts built upon their rafts. 
The other half, who were expected to return by 
dusk, had gone this afternoon into the woods 
on a shooting expedition of suflBicient importance 
to warrant a neglect even of Madame Vande- 

VOL. I. c 
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leur's birthday party . For only that morning 
it had been discovered that a herd of caribou, 
or reindeer, were haunting a natural opening or 
glade in the forest some five miles distant, and 
as there was a magnificent buck amongst them, 
the opportunity for a shot was too valuable to 
be sacrificed to any social consideration. 

This madame herself had readily admitted, 
although, to his great chagrin, she had kept her 
husband at home in his capacity as host. 

The absence of their male relatives did not, 
however, appear to exercise any very depress- 
ing influence upon the spirits of the women. 

The clatter of tongues almost drowned that 
of knives and plates, and the long low room, 
with its beam-crossed ceiling, reverberated to 
the cheerful uproar. But by-and-by conversa- 
tion began to flag, together with the capacity 
for further absorption, and the quietude of a 
comfortable repletion settled upon the guests. 
Then a few of them, marshalled by Paul and 
tte Ciir^, went out to inspect, at the rear of 
the house, an addition to their host's live stock 
in the shape of two newly-born calves. 
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The rest of the womeiij having pushed back 
then- benches from the table, produced simul- 
taneously from the capacious pockets which 
adorned each of their striped home-spun gowns, 
a corresponding number of blue worsted stock- 
ings, in various stages of progress, and began to 
knit. 

Marie, before taking up her own work 
(which, in accordance with her wonted affecta- 
tion of singularity, would certainly not be knit- 
ting), was directing her husband's niece, Julie 
Nicaud, how to clear away the remains of 
the feast, when a small voice at her elbow 
said : 

*Give me yet another piece of cake, my 
mother, for the httle Claude/ 

Madame Vandeleur caught her petitioner 
in her arms, gave him a warm kiss, and set him 
again upon the ground before replying — 

* Thou shalt h^ve another piece for thyself, 
my Louis, because it is thy birthday. But 
Claude has eaten enough.' 

* Mais, non ! ' faltered the child, looking 
with trouble instead of pleasure at the gift in his 

G 2 
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hand, *He loves sweet cake so dearly! At 
least permit that I divide it with him P ' 

' Well, well, take thy own way, little fool,' 
assented his mother. 'The child would give 
his head for the other to play with, I truly 
believe,' she continued, addressing the group of 
women nearest her. 

* Ah, mon Dieu, he is a Uttle seraph ! He 
is a child among a thousand I ' protested one 
ready flatterer. 

' Adorable I ' ejaculated a second. ^ And 
how Uke his father he grows — more like every 
day — ^though, if one may judge, he will never 
be so tall.' 

' I don't wish him to be so tall,' returned 
madame — quite as though she had the ordering 
of that event in her own hands. 

* It is singular, madame,' observed another 
woman, ' but the little Claude he resembles you 
more than your own boy. Perhaps it is that 
he has the eyes so dark and the figure so 

' I do not see that he resembles me at all,' 
rejoined Marie, rather tartly ; naturally he is 
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smaller than Louis, since he is nearly two years 
younger/ 

'True, true,' acquiesced the other — afraid 
that her remark had not been altogether agree- 
able. *But, regardez donc^ how he caresses 
the little one ! With such tenderness, what a 
blessing he will be to madame through life ! * 
A gracious inclination of the head was the only 
acknowledgment Madame Vandeleur vouch- 
safed to this prediction ; and, for several min- 
utes, she and her interlocutors regarded in 
silence the two children, who were seated to- 
gether on a bearskin mat at some distance, 
wholly absorbed in each other and in the 
suitable division of their cake. 

Five years of age to-day, little Louis was 
the first-bom, and now only child, of Paul and 
Marie Vandeleur. Three other children had 
followed him : only, however, after some 
weeks, or months, respectively, of puling exist- 
ence, to be carried in succession to the church- 
yard. 

Fair-haired and blue-eyed like his father 
this remaining oUve-branch appeared, however, 
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to be in the sturdiest health, and likely enough 
to live. 

As for the other boy (alluded to as Claude), 
he was in no way related to the pair. Never- 
theless, he had now lived in their house for 
nine months, and had learned, in imitation of 
his devotedly attached playmate, to call Marie 
* mother.' 

About this child — a dark-eyed little urchin 
of three, all life and mischief — or, more cor- 
rectly speaking, about this child's father, all the 
curiosity of the village centred. Hubert Henry 
Stephens was in many respects a greater, and, 
at all events, a much newer mystery to its in- 
habitants than Madame Vandeleur herself. She, 
madame, at least spoke their own language, and 
belonged to their own race. Her parents, as 
they knew from Paul, were — notwithstanding 
her inexplicable superiority — merely simple 
peasants like themselves. But this stranger who 
had come amongst them, although a subject of 
the same realm, was practically a foreigner. 

To be sure, he spoke sufficient French to 
make himself understood, but it was with a 
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strong English accent, and he made no secret 
of his nationality. Of other things, however, he 
made secrets enough. For, when they had said 
that he was an Englishman, and when the men 
had opined (from a dim perception of difference 
between him and other Englishmen with whom 
they had come into contact on their summer 
journeys) that, despite his poverty, he belonged 
to the haute noblesse — they had got to the end 
of nearly all that could be said of him. The 
few additional facts whereof their senses and 
observation informed them were, that he was 
young, good-looking, and passionately fond of 
his child. But where he came from, who were 
his relatives, whether or not the child had a 
mother, and why he had taken up his abode in 
this out-of-the-way corner of the globe, no one 
knew, or could find out. It was in the early 
fall of the year, just nine months ago, that 
Hubert Stephens had first made his appearance 
in the district. He had joined the ' lumberers ' 
at a little station part way up the river, in a 
footsore condition, carrying his child and a 
bundle. Producing money^ he had offered to 
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pay for a seat in one of their boats, and after 
learning from the men all about their settle- 
ment, had expressed his intention of going with 
them there, and becoming a backwoodsman 
himself. Thus he had arrived ; but instead of 
erecting a dwelling for himself, he had become 
a lodger with the Vandeleurs — building an 
additional room to their house, and paying 
madame (in money, so long as a slender stock 
of that commodity lasted, and afterwards in 
labour) for her care of his child. But whilst 
he had felled, ploughed, and hunted with the 
rest of the men, living, uncomplaining, the 
primitive life of the colony, Mr. Stephens had 
proved singularly reticent as to his antecedents. 
He had simply told his companions nothing 
about himself or his past life, even when the 
long winter evenings and the warm fire-side had 
invited to communicativeness. With unfailing 
good-humour, he had parried all questions and 
baflSed all curiosity. In the aggregate the 
settlement could not boast a very large amount 
of the latter quality, but fully one half of what 
it did possess appertained to Madame Vandeleur. 
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Yet madame was no wiser than other people 
concerning her lodger, though she had used 
persistent efforts to make herself so. Always 
sweet-tempered and obliging, but, at times, very 
sad, the young Englishman's chief delight seemed 
to be to sit with his boy on his knee, softly 
talking with the little fellow in his own tongue. 
What few words, however, madame had been 
able to make out of their conversation (they 
were only a very few words) had taught her 
nothing. And in fact, that this alien, this inter- 
loper, had been able to resist her attempts to 
discover something of his history and motive in 
lingering here, was the source of a great, though 
secret, annoyance to Madame Vandeleur. Others 
might submit to be baffled, but it was a thing 
to which she was not accustomed. 

But to have acknowledged herself in any 
way discomfited would not have suited Marie's 
policy. When, therefore, her neighbours aired, 
in her presence, their placid wonderment con- 
cerning ' Monsieur Steefen,' as they called him, 
the little woman professed to see nothing much 
to wonder at. ^ Why was he living here ? * 
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* Well, she supposed he must live somewhere.' 
' Wherefore had he left his own country ? How 
had he come to be poor, and in need to work 
with his hands — he who had the air so distin- 
guished?' 'Ah! fortune was uncertain. Life 
had many ups and downs. What signified it to 
put such questions? Let the poor man keep 
his own secrets.' 

With such words, and a gesture expressive 
of indifference, madame was accustomed to 
reprove her neighbours' curiosity and to conceal 
the disappointment of her own. On this evening 
of her birthday she checked, even more de- 
ter minately than usual, an inclination which 
manifested itself on the part of her guests to 
make the little Claude and his absent parent 
(Stephens had gone with the caribou hunters 
to the woods) the subject of discussion and 
random surmise. As, however, she took the 
trouble to introduce other topics and to keep 
them going, there was no lack of talk to the 
click of the women's needles. 

Then presently, as the twilight began to fall, 
talk was superseded by music. Gathered out 
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side the open door a number of the younger 
women, led by Paul and the Cur^ — whose voice, 
even in his sixtieth year, was wonderfully 
powerful — proceeded to give madame her usual 
birthday serenade. The voices, to which that 
little distance certainly lent sweetness, if not 
enchantment, rose first in the National Air of 
the Canadian-French — *La Claire Fontaine/ 
After that followed a weird camp-melody with 
a long-drawn sighing refrain, and then, with a 
brief pause between, the Canadian boat-song, 
made familiar by its EngUsh translation — ' Eow, 
brothers, row.' 

By the time this stage of the vocal concert 
was reached, the two children had fallen asleep 
in each other's arms, curled up on their bear- 
skin mat in the corner, and the features of the 
women — still softly clicking their needles — were 
fast growing indistinguishable. 

Madame Vandeleur was just considering 
whether or not she would wait for the conclusion 
of the verses before procuring a light, when one 
of the singers, putting in her head, announced — 

' Ah ! Madame, they come at last, the men I 
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We see them but a little way off. And they 
must have shot, at least, one deer, for they carry 
something heavy. Also, they are coming straight 
here. Perhaps it is that they mean to make 
madame a present of what they have caught — 
seeing that it is her f6te.' 

* Chut, chut, Babette — that is nonsense 1 ' 
answered her hostess. ' But, at all events, we 
will have a light, that we may see each other's 
faces.' 
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CHAPTEK III. 

'YOU SEE, I AM DYING.' 

Mounting without delay upon a wooden stool 
Madame Vandeleur soon succeeded in kindling 
an oil lamp of very primitive description, which 
hung suspended from the ceiling. She had not, 
however, descended from her perch, before a 
sudden cessation of the singing, followed by a 
chorus of excited and troubled exclamations, 
advertised her that something was amiss. 

In a moment her active mind had leaped to 
a correct conclusion. * Alas ! ' she interjected, 
' some one has been hurt ! That is no game, I 
fear, that the men carry ! ' 

Scarcely had these words left her lips before 
the room was in wild commotion. 

Springing to their feet the women crowded 
towards the door, elbowing each other as they 
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went, and calling out in varying accents of 
alarm the names of their respective husbands, 
brothers, or lovers. Then Madame Vandeleur 
rose to the occasion. 

* My friends,' she cried in a firm voice, * come 
back this instant ! Let there be no disturbance. 
Kesume your seats for a moment, if you please ; 
and suffer me to learn quietly for you if any- 
thing is wrong. There, that is well ! ' she con- 
tinued, as the women obeyed to the extent of 
moving back and allowing her to get in front 
of them. *Paul, art thou there .P Tell me 
' quickly what has happened.' 

' My Marie,' answered her husband, stepping 
forward from the agitated little circle which had 
formed around the new-comers and their burden. 
' It is the Englishman. He has met, God pity 
him, a shocking accident/ 

' You hear, my friends, it is none of our 
people. Now you can afford to be calm,' put 
in Marie. ' How came the accident, Paul ? ' 

' He has been attacked by a bear, they say. 
I know not yet all the circumstances — only he 
is frightfully injured.' 
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' But not dead ? 

* No, not dead yet/ rejoined Paul. * But ' 

— .. He paused significantly, and stood aside 



to allow passage to four men who were now 
moving forward again, carrying between them 
a litter roughly constructed of interwoven 
boughs. Stretched upon that litter, with the 
hues of death already on his face, lay the poor 
young Englishman, who, though he had dwelt 
among them so long, was to those around him 
but as an unknown stranger. 

Casualties of various kinds were not un- 
common in the settler's hard life, and naturally 
the women felt relieved to find their kinsmen 
safe from such ills as their imaginations had been 
conjuring up. This relief, however, did not 
prevent a gush of hearty sympathy for the un- 
fortunate sufferer. Pressing around the litter, 
with gesticulations and ejaculations of dismay, 
every one sought to gain a glimpse of that 
drawn, death-like face. Through this crowding 
and pressing it happened, somehow, that a 
garment which had been thrown over the injured 
man was dragged away. The sight thus dis- 
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closed curdled the blood of the spectators with 
horror. 

His clothes in ribbons, poor Stephens's left 
side appeared one mass of gaping wounds. His 
arm, torn from the socket, and well-nigh severed 
from his body, was laid across his breast. Some 
attempt had been made to staunch the flow of 
blood, but the vital fluid escaped with every in- 
stant, and fell in a trickling stream to the ground. 

That he could live thus lacerated seemed 
impossible, and shocked cries broke from every 
lip. Eoused by those cries from a swoon of 
exhaustion into which he had sunk, Hubert Step- 
hens suddenly opened his eyes and attempted to 
raise himself on the htter. 

' At last ! We are here at last ! ' he gasped, 
looking round. ' But what are all these people 
doing ? Madame Vandeleur — I want Madame 
Vandeleur ! ' he added, with impatient anxiety. 

' Here I am, mon pauvre ami, here I am ! ' 
responded the little woman, stepping to his side. 
An expression of relief crossed the English- 
man's face. 

'Madame/ he broke forth, hurriedly, *I 
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am, you see, dying. But I have something to 
say to you first. I cannot, I must not die 
without speaking. Let them carry me to my 
room ; and come you and Paul with me — ^you 
two alone — quickly ! ' 

* And our good father, also ? ' suggested 
Paul, designating the Cure. * You would like 
that he came also ? ' 

* No, no ! Let him pray for me, if he will,' 
answered Stephens ; * but, . as you know, I 
belong not to your communion. Waste no 
time ! waste no further time I Carry me away 
from all these eyes.' 

' No ! waste no further time ! ' echoed 
Madame Vandeleur, imperatively. ' Bring him 
here, and lay him upon his bed, whilst I pro- 
cure some brandy. Now, my neighbours,' she 
continued, closing the door of her lodger's 
chamber after those who had passed in, * you 
must disperse — you must disperse immediately 
— ^for the house must be quiet. Outside, the 
men will relate to you how this dreadful thing 
has happened, and then you can return every 
one to her own home. Only Annette Jalbert 
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will please stay, because I may want help. 
And M. le Cur^ ' (she glanced towards that 
worthy man, who was already on his knees in 
a corner of the room, reciting the prayers of 
his Church for the dying) — * M. le Cure will re- 
main if he chooses. Now go, go all of you ! ' she 
concluded, with an imperious wave of her hand. 

' Yes, yes, without doubt, if you desire it,' 
rejoined one of the party, speaking for the rest. 
* You have reason. It would be better that the 
house be left quiet. Bon soir, Madame, and 
God help the poor M. Steefen I ' 

' Amen ! Amen ! ' came the pious responses, 
as wooden sabots clattered, as softly as their 
owners could make them, across the woodenfioor. 

Arrived at a short distance from the house 
the departing guests paused, and again grouping 
themselves in a circle proceeded to question 
their male companions concerning the tragedy 
that had occurred. 

Their report, condensed into a few words, 
was this : 

On reaching, with their dogs and guns, the 
opening in the forest for which they were bound, 
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the hunters had seen traces enough of the game 
whereof they were in search. It was a full 
hour, however, before their eager watching was 
rewarded by the jfirst sight of a caribou. Then, 
bursting cover close in front of them, appeared 
a noble stag, at least seven feet high, followed 
by three or four companions. Dogs and men 
at once gave chase, and the stag, slightly 
wounded, and infuriated by the pain, presently 
turned at bay. All the hunters, save three, 
stopped to encounter this proud antagonist. Of 
those three, two pursued a flying deer in one 
direction, whilst a third — ^the Enghshman — 
followed, quite alone, after the rest of the flock 
in another. Pierced by many bullets, the ' lord 
of the herd ' at length fell, but the moment 
was a dangerous one, and neither men nor dogs 
durst yet approach too near those magnificent 
antlers or sinewy hmbs. Watching at a safe 
distance they were waiting until the' large dark 
eyes grew dim and glazed, and the panting frame 
stiffened in death, when the sound of a human 
voice, in an anguished cry for ' Help I Help ! ' 
broke upon their startled ears. 

d2 
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Leaving their fallen foe to die unregarded, 
the hunters rushed forthwith towards the spot 
whence that cry seemed to proceed. Eepeated 
cries guided them ; and, crashing through the 
undergrowth that lay between, they found 
themselves shortly in a little grassy opening 
which ran off, like an arm, from the winding 
forest glade. There, partially intrenched behind 
a tree which rose a sohtary giant in the midst 
of the tiny amphitheatre, appeared a man en- 
gaged in mortal combat with a huge grizzly 
bear. The bear, reared against the opposite 
side of the trunk, had pinned the man to it by 
the clasp of his heavy paw, whilst, grasping the 
stock of his gun, from which all the shot had 
been discharged, the unfortunate Stephens, for 
he it was, was frantically endeavouring to beat 
off the hideous brute with the but-end of the 
weapon. Evidently, however, his strength was 
becoming exhausted ; and just as his rescuers 
appeared upon the scene, the bear succeeded 
in dragging his prey round the tree. Then 
ensued a horrible struggle. Poor Stephens' ribs 
were heard to crash, as the grizzly threw his 
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ponderous weight upon him, and man and beast 
rolled together upon the ground. To aim at 
the one without endangering the other was 
impossible, and for several seconds the men 
hesitated to shoot. Seeing, however, that this 
was their only chance, for the bear paid no 
heed to the frantic shouts wilh which they 
sought to disturb him, they at length fired. 
Greatly to their joy, they perceived that the 
shots had taken efiect. The bear turned over 
mortally wounded. But, alas, even in his death- 
struggle he did not release his hold of the man, 
but, burying his fangs in his shoulder, tore 
savagely with his claws at the poor dislocated 
arm. When, eventually, the distressed hunters 
were able to liberate him from that ferocious 
embrace, they saw at once that the injuries he 
had received were of so serious a nature that 
they must of necessity prove fatal. This 
Stephens also felt. After murmuring something 
in his own tongue, he implored his companions 
to carry him home without delay. There were 
things, he declared, which he must say to Madame 
Vandeleur before his death, arrangements and 
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directions which he must leave with her con- 
cerning his child. And so importunate had he 
proved on this score, that the kind-hearted 

« 

men, leaving the valuable prize they had slain 
to the wolves, had hastened to construct the 
litter already referred to, and, reUeving each 
other by turns, had made what speed they could 
back through the woods. 

But five miles of forest travelling, with a 
heavy burden, is not easily accomplished, and 
before the settlement was gained poor Stephens 
had ceased to urge them forward with each step, 
and, happily for them as well as himself, had 
sunk into temporary unconsciousness. Such, 
briefly repeated, was the story to which the 
women listened. But as they heard it (with 
much unnecessary detail and recapitulation on 
the men's part, and endless interruption for 
sympathetic comment and inquiry on their own) 
the story was not brief. 

Long ere it was ended the twilight had- 
deepened into the early summer night. A glori- 
ous moon, however, had risen, and although the 
air began to feel chilly, the peasants did not yet 
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attempt to disperse. They stood there, with their 
dark eyes, olive complexions, and quaint dress, 
making a picturesque group in the moonlight. 

All around them nature had grown silent, 
save for such sounds as made that silence felt 
— ^the faint rippling of the lake against its banks, 
and the sighing of a vagrant wind amidst the 
tops of the pine-trees. In the mystic ejSfulgence 
which now bathed it, the wood-girt solitude, 
with its dotting habitations and still corn-fields, 
seemed, too, to have acquired a new beauty, a 
strange solemnity. 

The spirit of the scene and the hour settled 
gradually upon the minds and senses of the 
unsophisticated and emotional people, who felt, 
although they could not analyse it. Voices 
softened, and then sank to a whisper, till, 
by-and-by, the whole group stood gazing in 
almost total silence towards the light from the 
oil lamp, which still shone behind Madame 
Vandeleur's uncurtained window. And even 
whilst they gazed, the Angel of Death was 
already descending on dark, invisible wings 
into that still, tranquil-looking abode. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

'MILLIONS OF dollars/ 

Meanwhile, having dismissed her guests and 
sought for a treasured flask of brandy, kept 
only as medicine, Madame Vandeleur passed 
into her lodger's chamber. To her surprise, 
she found the dying man sitting up in bed, 
propped against her husband's sturdy shoulder, 
and endeavouring, with his uninjured right 
hand, to transcribe some lines upon a sheet of 
paper which Paul held in front of him. The 
effort, however, was evidently costing him ex- 
cruciating agony. Huge drops of perspiration, 
bursting from his brow, kept rolling down his 
palUd face, whilst every now and then the com- 
pressed lips were opened to emit an involuntary 
groan. 

* Don't speak ! don't speak ! ' he implored, 
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in answer to Marie's earnest remonstrance. ' I 
have nearly done. Let me finish I ' But, even 
as he uttered this prayer, the letters he was 
forming ran into one another, and the pencil 
slipped from his nerveless grasp. 

Mistaking the fainting fit for death, Paul, 
whose mild blue eyes were blinded by sym- 
pathetic tears, began to give vent to loud ex- 
pressions of grief. But silencing him with a 
word, Madame Vandeleur stooped to administer 
the brandy, and in a few minutes the patient 
revived. 

His first action was to take the pencil 
again in hand, and, after beggng Paul to 
fold the paper, to write on the back of it an 
address. 

'Can you read that?' he asked Madame 
Vandeleur. * Is it plain ? ' 

For answer she took the note and repeated 
the direction aloud. It was that of a ' Miss 
Estcourt,' with the name of a house and a 
street which madame knew to be in the most 
fashionable quarter of Quebec. 

* Eight, quite right ! ' sighed the poor young 
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Englishman — suffering himself to be laid back 
upon his pillows. * Now, I want you to promise 
me, Paul, that you will take that letter yourself 
to Miss Estcourt, and deliver it into her own 
hands. Promise it on your solemn word of 
honour 1 Oh, madame, I entreat you, as a 
dying man, allow him to promise it ! ' 

'Monsieur,' protested the tender-hearted 
giant, without awaiting his wife's permission, 
* I promise — ^I will take the letter.' 

*Yes, he shall take it,' assented Marie. 
' But ' (she hesitated a moment, then curiosity 
got the better of more creditable sentiments) 
' who is Miss Estcourt ? ' 

* She is No, I will not break my 

word ! You will learn from herself, perhaps. 
Tell her all about my death, Paul. She will 
pay the expense of your journey. And, 
madame, she will take charge of the child — of 
my boy. But keep him with you until you 
hear from her, until she sends you directions 
about him. And, dear madame, be good to 
him — for God's sake, be good to him I ' 

' My poor friend, rest satisfied on that score. 
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The child shall be to me as my own,' affirmed 
Marie, in cordial good faith. 

A grateful smile lit up the dying man's face. 
It was a face strangely out of harmony with 
his surroundings, bearing on it, as it did, the 
marks of cultiure and refinement no less than 
of patrician Uneage. 

' Thank you ! Thank you from the bottom 
of my heart I ' he murmured, putting out his 
hand to clasp hers. ' But I have more to say 
— ^the most important thing of all. In that 
chest' (he loosened his fingers to point to a 
rough wooden box of his own construction) — 
' at the bottom of that chest you will find a 
small leathern case. The key of the case is 
here.' He raised his hand, and began to 
fumble about his breast, but desisted through 
weakness. ' You can look for it afterwards,' 
he subjoined pathetically. * That case and the 
key must be taken to Miss Estcourt along with 
my note. It is (»f the utmost importance — 
Remember^ the case u of the utmost importance. 

It contains only papers ; but, hsten ' 

Madame Vandeleur bent her ear to catch the 
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failing utterance which was every moment 
growing more feeble — * those papers are worth 
more than I can explain. They are worth 
to my boy miUions of dollars — millions of 
dollars ! ' 

An astonished ejaculation rose to Marie's 
lips ; but checking the expression of it she laid 
her hand on his arm. 

* My poor friend/ she repeated, * I compre- 
hend well. All that you have said shall be 
done. Eest satisfied of it.' 

' I do. I will. Madame, I trust you ! 

And now I can die . Only, let me see him 

once more ' 

*The good father? Yes, yes !.' cried Paul, 
whose simple piety and faith in priestly efficacy 
bordered on superstition. 

'Paul, sit still. Thou art a goose,' com- 
manded the more astute wife ; and hastily 
quitting the room, she caught up the sleeping 
Claude and returned with him in her arms. 

A faint movement of the he^d and another 
flickering smile thanked her. Marie held the 
child down to him, in order that the poor 
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young father (Hubert Stephens was not yet 
twenty-seven) might embrace him. 

But ab^eady the lips that pressed that soft 
baby cheek were cold and clammy, and the 
little fellow, moaning impatiently in his sleep, 
shrank back and turned to nestle against Marie's 
breast. 

* Ah ! pardon him,' begged the latter 
soothingly* ' The poor innocent, he knows not 
what he does. See, I will sit where you can 
see him ! ' And, motioning Paul away, she 
placed herself close by his side, turning the 
boy's face to his dying father's gaze. 

Poor Stephens regarded him with a lingering 
look of deep affection. 

* My child, my child I ' he faltered in Eng- 
lish, but almost inaudibly. 'No, he knows 
not ! But it is better for him that I should die. 
Now they can forgive, and he will get his 
rights. Poor Claudia, too, perhaps — ^perhaps 

when she knows . Ah, my life has not been 

a success. Let the wreck go down. I — ^I do 
not regret it.' 

An hour later the last rites had been per- 
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formed. The crushed and mangled body had 
been decently shrouded ; the Cur^ and Annette 
Jalbert had joined the waiting peasants outside, 
and were relating to them how the end had 
come — ^how he who had been amongst them as 
a stranger, had left them as a stranger, with 
the secrets of his history, whatever they might 
be, unrevealed. Of this, which was certainly 
the truth, if not the entire truth, Madame Van- 
deleur had assured them. For the little woman 
had kept back, and had bidden her husband 
keep back, whatever could be learned or guessed 
through that death-bed conference. 

' And now, my Paul, go thou to rest,' said 
Marie, directly they were left alone, 'and I 
will place the children in their cot by thy side. 
As for me, I could not sleep ; I shall remain 
here and watch/ 

Expostulation against this decision upon 
Paul's part ended (as any attempt to shake an 
expressed resolution of his wife's usually did) 
in failure. Quietly, but persistently, madame 
stuck to her point ; and, obliged to give way, 
Paul retired, vowing, however, that he could 
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not sleep himself so long as he knew her to be 
sitting up. 

This protestation notwithstanding, the good 
fellow had scarcely laid his head upon his 
pillow before his deep and sonorous breathing 
attested to the fact of profound slumber. 
Through the half-closed door that sound 
reached Madame Vandeleur, where she sat in 
the adjoining room, her arms folded upon the 
table before her — thinking. Strange thoughts 
they were that passed through the little woman's 
mind — kindling her dark eyes until they shone 
in the ill-lighted room like lambent stars, and 
blanching into more striking pallor her already 
pale face. 

And by-and-by, those thoughts became 
something more than thoughts. Imperceptibly 
they formulated themselves into a temptation 
— a temptation at first weak and formless, but 
which grew with each moment more explicit 
and more fierce. 

Ever since they had been breathed into her 
bent ear — her ear alone (for Paul, she had 
ascertained, had not caught them) — three words 
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spoken by the dying man had been ringing 
incessant changes, hke tormenting bells, in Marie 
Vandeleur's brain. * Millions of dollars ! mil- 
lions of dollars ! ' 

Dollars ! millions of dollars ! What did the 
words mean ? What did the thing they repre- 
sented mean? Eather, what did it wo^mean for 
the happy possessor? How much would it mean 
for Marie herself were she the possessor ? 

It might mean — it would mean — ^in the first 
place, escape from this solitary spot, and from 
the rigorous inclemency of another Canadian 
winter. Yes, it would mean a warmer climate, 
a wider world, more congenial associates. It 
would mean novel and, at present, incalculable 
experiences. It would mean power — ^power of 
various kinds — dear to Marie's heart. Within 
herself the little woman felt that she was born 
for eminence and distinction. With such a 
craving as she possessed for these things, it was 
out of nature that they should be denied her. 
Yet what eminence — what distinction was to be 
had worth the having — without the * almighty 
dollar ' ? 
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Not, of course, that Madame Vandeleur 
used this expression in her reflections ; since, 
to begin with, her reflections were clothed in 
the French language, and, moreover, the expres- 
sion was probably not invented at that date. 
But she knew and recognised the potency of 
gold just as well as though she had called it 
' almighty.' And seeing that she had had such 
slight opportunity of practically testing its value, 
the way in which she appraised wealth and its 
advantages proved, to say the least of it, an 
extraordinary sagacity and acuteness of appre- 
hension on madame's part. 

* Millions of dollars ! ' The papers in the 
leathern case, he had declared, were worth that 
to his boy. To a child of three ! To one who 
would have to wait years and years before he 
could begin to enjoy them. To an infant who 
might not even live to enjoy them at all. And 

in that event, in the event of Claude's death, to 

• 

whom would they belong, those millions of 
dollars? Probably to some one who did not 
require them. Possibly to some one who had 
no right to them — no more right than she, 
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Marie Vandeleur, had herself. Why, then, 
should she not take charge of them in the mean 
time ? Until the child had grown up, or until 

^Yes, for a long time she had been the 

child's guardian — his mother, as it were. Per- 
haps he would still be left in her care. At any 
rate, there would be no harm in constituting 
herself the custodian of his property. In fact, 
only a simpleton would be willing to part with 
so much treasure out of hand, without waiting 
to see whether some advantage was not to be 
gained from it, whether some share, smaller or 
greater, might not with safety be appropriated. 

But would there be safety in the scheme? 
Did any one else know of the existence of those 
papers ? Was any one else acquainted with 
their value ? What were the chances for and 
against detection in case she should retain 
them .? 

As these and similar questions pressed 
themselves upon her excited brain, madame's 
head grew hot and her temples throbbed. She 
put up her arm and loosened the heavy coils of 
her hair, which spread, when she had shaken 
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them out, like a black mantle over her shoulders 

and down below her waist. Then, resting her 

elbows on the table, she covered her eyes with 

her hands (they were rather large hands for her 

size), and set herself with resolute intensity to 

face th€ situation. Eemoving her hands after 

an interval, long or short she knew not which, 

Madame Vandeleur found that the oil lamp had 

gone out, and that the room was lighted only 

by the moon. The rays, however, from th^t 

luminary now fell, as they had not done before, 

straight into the apartment, rendering every 

object in it visible, but clothing them with that 

unfamiliar aspect which we have all noticed as 

the effect of the pale, semi- weird radiancy. 

For a second or two, madame gazed around 
with a faint expression of surprise, but that ex- 
pression quickly vanished, and there remained 
a change in her face which was not attri- 
butable to the changed light — a set, deter- 
mined look, which proved that, whether or not 
she had solved all her difficulties, Marie had at 
all events made up her mind how to act. That 
this was the case was speedily put beyond a 

£2 
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doubt. Slipping off a pair of moccasin shoes 
Madame Vandeleur rose, and approaching the 
room where her husband slept hstened for a 
brief space at the door, and softly drew it after 
her. Stepping then across the long, low-ceiled 
living-room she imclosed the door of her lodger's 
chamber, which opened from the opposite end, 
and passed in. Owing to the position of the 
window this chamber was in comparative dark- 
ness. Turning, after &he had entered, Marie 
set the door of the living-room more widely 
open, and, as she did so, a ray of moonlight fell 
full on the white face of the dead man. 

Marie started, and a cold thrill passed over 
her as those still, upturned features appeared 
for a moment to quiver into life. A few seconds, 
however, sufficed to reassure her. Madame 
Vandeleur was not the sort of person to be 
afraid of a dead man. Taking her courage in 
hand she advanced with unhesitating tread into 
the room, and was presently stooping over the 
large wooden chest which poor Stephens had 
pointed to with tremulous finger only so short 
a time before. Its contents were of a very 
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miscellaneous character. There were garments 
belonging both to the dead man and to his boy ; 
there were a number of skins, of moose, red 
squirrel, and other animals, which had been the 
young Englishman's property, and which he 
had meant to have sold. There were toys, too, 
of various sorts, some of them of very ingenious 
construction, which the devoted father had 
spent his leisure moments in carving. There was 
an old doll, amongst the rest, which the little 
Claude had carried in his arms when first he 
had come to the settlement, and which, although 
the child had long since grown tired of it, 
•Stephens would never permit to be thrown 
away. 

By no means without sensibility, Madame 
Vandeleur gave vent to a suppressed sob as she 
came across these touching mementoes of the 
deceased's afiection for his boy, and her eyes 
fiJJed with tears. 

Not for a moment, however, did she dream 
of relinquishing her purpose. Brushing away 
the tears, she went on with her task, and hav^ 
ing found, at the very bottom of the box, the 
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leathern case of which she was in search, she 
set it on the ground and carefully rearranged 
everything in the chest before locking it. 

Then, with her head tiurned away, so that 
she might not again catch sight of that rigid 
white face, she left the room, case in hand. 
Breathing more freely, now that she had quitted 
that unconscious presence, which despite all 
her courage had exercised upon her nerves a 
decidedly trying effect, Marie carried the case 
to the window, and opened it with the key 
which she had put into her own pocket after 
taking it from the dead Englishman's bosom. 

As he had said, the case contained only 
papers. Marie turned them over with her 
hand, and her first sensation was one of blank 
disappointment. The papers were so few ; and 
amongst them there was no roll of bank notes ! 
Until she discovered their absence she hardly 
knew how the half-expectation of finding some 
of those dollars in a taDgible form had laid hold 
of her imagination. But Madame Vandeleur 
was an eminently reasonable little woman, and 
she had soon argued herself out of a disappoint* 
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ment which had arisen from what she now re- 
cognised as a highly absurd supposition. Still, 
it was with a slight sense of balked hope, and a 
perceptible cooling down of her inward excite- 
ment, that she set herself to examine these 
documents which the dead man had declared 
to be so precious. 

The first that came to hand proved to be 
a marriage certificate. Although in English, 
Marie knew the form of it — ' Ah ! dest qa — 
just as I thought ! ' she exclaimed, under her 
breath. 

' Mademoiselle Estcourt — Mademoiselle, in- 
deed ! ' 

' But what means this ? ' Madame had been 
on the point of refolding the paper, when her 
eye, glancing over a second name engrossed 
thereupon, was suddenly arrested. The name 
was that of her late lodger in part — but only in 
part. ' Hubert Henry Ste ' — so far it was 
correct — but the name when finished did not 
spell ' Stephens.' Was the moonlight deceiving 
her? She smoothed out the paper, and gazed 
at it long and steadily ; but the result was the 
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same. Finally she carried the case and this 
paper to the table, laid them down and sought 
a candle. Madame Vandeleur liked to master 
facts as she met them. This fact, however, was 
not to be cleared up or altered through the 
agency of a tallow candle, or by any amount 
of deliberate scrutiny. *Ste' — ^it began; but 
there was no ' p ' in the name, whilst there was 
an * o,' and a ' u '. No, decidedly the name did 
not spell ' Stephens ' ! 

Forgetting everything ielse in her temporary 
surprise, madame sat for some minutes with a 
puzzled frown upon her brow. Then, placing 
her finger on that part of the document which 
contained it, she delivered a sotto voce verdict. 
' That was his name — the true name ! ' And 
accompanying this conclusion with an emphatic 
nod of the head, she folded the certificate, and 
took something else from the case. 

This time it was not a written or printed 
record ; it was a likeness — a photographic like- 
ness — of a very beautiful girl. 

' Mademoiselle Estcourt, sans doute^ said 
Marie, laying again a sarcastic stress upon the 
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first word. ' But, my faith, how lovely she is ! 
What exquisite features ! The little Claude, 
however, he resembles her not at all/ She 
studied the hkeness a little longer, then threw 
it down impatiently, adding, ' But, holy Virgin, 
-what a mystery is the whole thing — and how I 
hate mysteries ! ' 

Once more madame's hand dived into the 
leathern box, and came forth with what turned 
out to be the copy of a birth register — that of 
the child Claude, who bore also his father's 
Christian name, Hubert, and who, it appeared^ 
had been christened by the same surname as that 
on the marriage certificate — the name that began 
with * Ste,' but did not end as ' Stephens.' 

Here, of course, was corroboration, had she 
required it, of the judgment whereat she had 
already arrived. Madame did not feel that she 
had required it, nevertheless it was always a 
satisfaction to find her intelligent deductions 
ratified. She executed a little series of nods as 
she laid aside this paper, but, at the same time, 
her countenance fell. So far, although she had 
made discoveries— rdiscoveries which might per- 
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chance prove very important ones — she had 
come across nothing relative to property. And 
there remained in the case now only one other 
paper. Marie had left it to the last because it 
was the largest and most bulky. With eager 
fingers she drew it forth. But, alas, she could 
make nothing of it. Of the other documents 
she had been able to comprehend the purport, 
but of this no part proved intelligible. It was a 
manuscript, closely written, and neatly stitched 
together. The penmanship was that of poor 
Stephens (so much she did know), but the 
language in which the manuscript was written 
was English, and she could not read two words 
of it in sequence. What were they all about, 
these close pages — these tiresome, undecipher- 
able signs ? Did they contain some occult secret 
respecting the acquisition of wealth — some 
directions for the discovery of hidden treasure ? 
Marie smiled at the fatuous notion. Still she 
felt convinced that it was upon this writing that 
the possession of those ' millions of dollars ' — 
or of that which poor Stephens had spoken of 
as * worth ' them — depended. 
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What would she not have given to be able 

to read the writing I It was no use wishing, 

however — ^wishing would not help the matter. 

But Marie could help herself. She could Uwni 

to read that writing. She would learn to read it. 

And, in the meantime, until she had mastered 

its secrets, no other eye than her own should 

ever, if she could help it, catch sight of that 

manuscript. 

Thus resolving, Madame Vandeleur replaced 
the papers in the case, took up it and her 
candle, and with her long black hair streaming 
down her back passed out of the room by a 
third door which led down a narrow passage 
and out at the back of the house. It was some 
considerable time before she returned ; but when 
she did so, it was empty-handed. 

And now a quite exceptional experience 
overtook Madame Vandeleur. She began to feel, 
not exactly frightened, but decidedly nervous 
and uncomfortable. Now that her deed was 
done, she realised that it was an ugly deed. 
She had (yes, she would be candid enough to 
confess the plain truth to herself), she had 
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robbed the dead 1 And she meant to injure 
the living. At least, she was afraid she meant 
that, if it could be done with impunity. To 
put her action in the very mildest form, she 
had broken a sacred trust. Marie could sit 
still no longer in this lonely room, with that 
door, behind which lay the dead man, staring 
her in the face. She felt cold and a little sick. 
She pined, somehow, for warm life and human 
companionship. She would not waken Paul, 
but she would creep into bed beside him. 

This done, Marie slipped her hand under 
her husband's arm, and nestled close to his side. 
What a good fellow he was ! She had never 
felt before l\ow good he was — ^perhaps because 
she had never been conscious till now of so 
great a contrast between them in that respect. 
In her heart of hearts, Marie had always known 
that she was unscrupulous ; but, hitherto, her 
virtue had been assailed by no very powerful 
temptation, and, consequently, there had been 
nothing in her past life to check the comfortable 
sense of superiority which she had constantly 
enjoyed. How was it now? Actually Marie 
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felt herself regarding this big husband of hers 
— who was all heart and body, with so very 
small a leaven of mind — with a sort of reverence ! 
Also she felt a phenomenal need of his protec- 
tion. What had she to be protected against ? 
The consequences of her deed ? Perhaps so. 
She could not tell what those consequences 
might be. The thing had been begun — but 
who could foresee the end "i 

It was characteristic of Madame Vandeleur, 
that whilst she could, of course, with the most 
perfect ease, have undone what she had done, 
and so relieved herself of this unwonted mental 
disturbance, the course was one which she 
never for an instant contemplated. In her own 
view the opinions and actions of this strange 
little woman appeared to partake of the nature 
of the laws of the ancient Medes and Persians. 
Once formed or entered upon, she regarded 
them as irreversible. 
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CHAPTER V. 

*I WILL BE GUIDED BY YOUR ADVICE.* 

Quebec, it has been said, ' presents the anomaly 
of a mediaeval European city in the midst of an 
American landscape.' Built on a lofty promon- 
tory, in an angle formed by the juncture of the 
rivers St. Lawrence and St. Charles, it certainly 
is a very quaint as well as a very conspicuous 
object. With its metal roofs and spires ghtter- 
ing in the sun, its massive fortifications and 
battlements surrounding the ' Upper Town,' its 
suburbs clustering around beneath grim cliffs 
or spreading up the terraced slopes, and its long 
line of busy wharfs, the city presents, also, a 
very beautifiil object. And in its environing 
scenery it is no less fortunate than in the mari- 
time strength of its position. Kivers and lakes, 
hills and woods, fertile plains and distant moun- 
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tains, clear air and blue skies blend together in 
the seasons of summer and autumn to form a 
picture of almost idyUic beauty. 

More French than Montreal, or, indeed, 
than any other of the chief Canadian towns, 
this fact comes into prominence everywhere in 
the quaint old city. In the names of the streets 
aud the signboards over the shops there is a 
curious admixture of the two languages. Be- 
hind the counter English goods are sold to you 
by a Frenchman for EngUsh money. The 
vehicles are of a French make ; the dress, the 
talk, and the physiognomies of the lower orders 
proclaim their Gallic origin. Unfortunately the 
two races thus living side by side do not blend 
readily. Wealthier, and more energetic, the 
Enghsh rise like oil to the surface of society. 
Their dweUings, too, hke themselves, dominate 
those of their less successful neighbours. They 
are situated, together with the principal shops, 
in what is termed the ' Upper Town,' within the 
enclosure of the ramparts. 

For the most part, these houses (belonging 
to rich bankers and well-to-do merchants) are 
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not, or at least they were not, forty years ago, 
very pretentious in style, and comfort rather 
than show was considered in their interior ap- 
pointments. At the date of our story, one of 
these houses in the * Upper Town,' about the 
largest and most elegantly furnished of them 
all, belonged to a Mr. Estcourt, an extensive 
exporter of timber. Mr. Estcourt was likewise 
partner in a small shipbuilding concern on the 
Thames, and was reputed to be a man of great 
wealth. He had lost his wife some five years 
ago, and the family now consisted of himself 
and an only daughter, twenty-one years of age. 
About a fortnight subsequently to the events 
of the last chapter. Miss Claudia Estcourt and a 
young lady two years her junior were alone 
together in the upper-story drawing-room of 
her father's house. It was the afternoon of a 
warm, bright day, but an awning, stretched from 
the three windows of the room across a balcony 
that ran outside, threw it into cool and pleasant 
shadow. Neither of the girls was occupied with 
any feminine employment. No books or work 
littered the room, nor for a long time had either 
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of them uttered a syllable. A glance, however, 
would have sufficed to show that this silence was 
not the result of apathy. Both girls, it was 
evident, were under the stress of excitement, 
and of excitement of no common nature. 

Seated on a low chair, her hands clasped 
together, and her elbows resting on her knee 
as she leaned forward, one of them was gazing 
in mute distress at the other. She was rather 
a plain girl this — ^with a snub nose, freckled 
skin, and hazel eyes. Nevertheless, her face 
was an interesting one, and, better still, it was 
a lovable one. A true index to her nature, it 
was full of unaffected kindness and frank sim- 
plicity. 

The other girl was beautiful, with that kind 
of beauty which is perhaps the most fascinat- 
ing of all, because it has about it a pathetic ele- 
ment. Tall and slim in figure, she had a deli- 
cate, ethereal-looking face, and a complexion of 
peculiar purity. Her eyes were large, grey in 
colour, and shaded by long lashes. Their ex- 
pression was wistful, and, in fact, the whole 
cast of the countenance was, as a rule, thought- 

VOL. I. p 
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fill, even pensive. There were times, however, 
when Claudia Estcourt — for this girl was she — 
would break forth into flashes of sparkling 
gaiety. And at such times the winsome smile 
which played like summer sunshine over her 
usually grave features had the effect of render- 
ing her perfectly irresistible, not only to the 
opposite sex, but to her own. 

At the present moment, however, although 
plainly under the influence of a feverish excite- 
ment, that excitement was as plainly not the 
exhilaration of mirth, but something far other- 
wise. 

Dressed in a pale-blue robe of some soft 
clinging material, which suited her fragile 
beauty to perfection, and which swept after her 
in a long train, Claudia was pacing the room 
to and fro with irregular, uncertain steps. 

Suddenly, pausing before a timepiece, she 
turned to her companion and exclaimed : — 

* Oh, Ella, he will be here in half an hour ! 
What am I to do ? Af\Tiat am I to do ? ' 

'Dear Claudia,' answered the other girl 
(whose concern was purely sympathetic, not 
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personal), ' you know we have settled that 
question. You know very well what you have 
to do — ^just to tell the simple truth.' 

' The simple truth ! ' echoed Claudia, impa- 
tiently. 'Ah, yes, it is easy enough for you 
to talk, Ella. But you don't know Douglas 
Awdry as I do. You can't understand what it 
will look like to him — that " simple truth," as 
you call it.' 

*Yes, dear, I can understand. I believe 
that it will be a shock to him, a very great 
shock. We have both recognised that ; but ' 

* It's no use ! I couldn't do it ! The 
longer I think of it the more impossible it 
seems,' broke in Claudia. ' Oh, Ella ! ' — she 
dropped on her knees by her friend's side — 
* why should I tell him at all? Why shoulb 
we not bury the past — ^blot it out as though it 
had never been ? I have had so much trouble, 
I must have a little happiness now ! ' she went 
on eagerly — her large eyes glistening with un- 
shed tears. ' I love him so, Ella ; and I know 
— ^I know that if I tell him this horrible thing 
it will be all over between us ! ' 

F 2 
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* Claudia, are we to go over the whole 
argument again ? ' Ella Thorne put this ques- 
tion in a firm voice, whilst she laid, also, a reso- 
lute grasp on her companion's shoulder. ' I 
do not believe that the result would be what 
you say. Captain Awdry has loved you so 
long and so ardently, that his devotion will 
stand this test. But even if it were not so — 
— even supposing that ' 

'Don't suppose it, Ella. Now that I am 
free — I could not bear — I really could not bear 
to lose him/ 

' But, Claudia, you cannot marry him with 
your secret untold. I thought that was quite, 
quite decided. You know that it would be at 
the risk of your whole future happiness. You 
know that it would be to weight yourself with 
a burden of deception far heavier to bear than 
it has been in the past, because the conse- 
quences of detection would be so infinitely more 
serious. Oh, Claudia, how can you still waver 
and hesitate ? Apart from the wrong to him, 
concealment would be the supremest folly on 
your own account.' 
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* Yes, I know — I know you are right, Ella. 
But I am such a coward,' admitted Claudia, 
feebly. 'And I am so afraid of losing his 
affection. ' 

* You will not lose it, I feel sure,' Ella 
answered. *But better risk doing so now a 
thousand times than after marriage. But we 
have gone over all this before. Claudia, 
darling, I am so sorry for you ; but you must be 
brave, you must be candid.' 

' If I could only keep back your share in it, 
the confession would be easier,' faltered Claudia. 
' I mean that if I could assure him that noi a 
soul but myself knew the truth, it would be 
less annoying to him, I believe.' 

'Possibly it might. Bui you cannot keep 
that back, because you must tell him the whole 
story, just as it happened. Ah! I wish you 
could do away with my share in it. I feel 
bitterly ashamed and mad with myself when I 
recollect what that share was — how that, in- 
stead of opposing and discouraging you, I even 
helped, and thought it all delightfully romantic. 
I was as much to blame as yourself, Claudia. 
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I had no common sense in those days — ^not an 
atom of common sense — or I might have saved 
you. Oh, I shall never be able to forgive 
myself for it I ' 

* Nonsense, Ella ; you know you were only 
a child. You were not fifteen. No one could 
blame you^ protested her friend. ' And how 
good you have been to me since ! How faith- 
fully you have kept my secret ! What a relief 
it has been to me, too, to be able to talk to you 
about it ? Without you, I don't know how I 
could have borne these dreadful years.' 

' Then let me be of still further use to you, 
dear. Let me at least prevent you from getting 
into worse mischief and deeper trouble than 
ever,' pleaded Ella. ^I know you are older 
than I, but, for pity's sake, listen to me.' 

* I am neither so wise nor so good as you, 
Ella, though I am older,' protested Claudia, 
warmly. ' Yes, I will be guided by your advice. 
At all hazards, I will tell Captain Awdry the 
truth. I promise it.' 

' Oh, I am so glad ! ' cried Ella, seizing both 
her companion's hands. ' Only be fiim now ; 
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don't let your resolution waver again. It will 
be like a surgical operation — painful for the 
moment, but when it is over, darling, you will 
be free. You will feel such a sense of re- 
lief ' 

' Or of despair,' added Claudia. * Hush ! 
He is here. That is his step on the stairs.' 

' Then let me run away,' said Ella, spring- 
ing up. *Now, be brave, be courageous. 
Eemember, you have promised me.' 

And as a tap sounded on one door of the 
oblong apartment Miss Ella Thorne escaped by 
another situated at the opposite end. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
the dreaded interview. 

"Captain Awdrt." 

The serving-man who made this announce- 
ment having closed the drawing-room door 
behind him, walked off with a curious smile on 
his face, and his mouth contracted as though 
for the emission of a whistle. Tlie occasion of 
his amused surprise was the fact, or rather the 
very natural inference which he drew from the 
fact, that, on glancing into the room to make 
sure that his young mistress was present, he 
had seen her rise from a sofa, upon which she 
had thrown herself at the moment of Miss 
Thome's exit, her face suffused to the very 
temples with a deep blush. 

The visitor whom he had introduced noticed, 
likewise, that tell-tale blush, and the joy it 
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inspired within him was so great that for a 
moment it took away his power of speech and 
even of motion. Arrested on his way towards 
her, he stood gazing at the slender and beautiful 
girl, from whom never before had his comings 
or goings elicited the exhibition of such emotion 
as this. Taking advantage of that brief pause 
%vhilst he stands before us, hat in hand, let us 
snatch a hasty glance at this gentleman's face 
and form. 

Not, however, that a hasty glance can ever 
suffice to give one an unerring impression of 
any man's or woman's face. The knowledge of 
a countenance must grow upon one like the 
knowledge of a character. Until seen in all 
the varying moods and tenses of the informing 
mind that lies behind, there are faces which 
will ever remain to us virtually unknown. And 
after having been so seen, it is in certain not 
very exceptional cases most difficult to recover 
our first impression of a face, because of the 
unUkeness of that impression to what familiarity 
has taught us to be the reality. 

But to catalogue, so far as can be done, the 
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salient points of our new acquaintance. Douglas 
Awdry was neither fair nor dark. His eyes and 
hair were brown, the latter having something of 
a chestnut tinge, and he wore a military mou- 
stache of the same shade. 

In age about twenty-eight, he could boast 
an upright, weU-poised figure, broad shoulders, 
and powerful muscles. Altogether, from an 
athletic point of view, a fine specimen of English 
manhood, his speech and bearing proclaimed 
him to be also, both by nature and culture, a 
gentleman. 

As for his features, though as far as possible 
from expressing sensuality, they belonged to a 
man of strong passions and feelings (even a 
glance was enough to convey some perception 
of this fact). In the set of the projecting chin 
there were indications of abihty and determina- 
tion, whilst in the curve of nostril and lip a 
practised physiognomist might have detected 
the existence both of great pride and great 
sensitiveness. 

For four years now Captain Awdry had 
known Miss Estcourt, and for nearly as long he 
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had been in love, and very deeply in love, with 
her. Twice during this time he had offered her 
his hand, and in spite of her refusal had con- 
tinued, until very recently, to pay her assiduous 
court. But of late, beginning to despair of 
ultimate success, he had desisted from his atten- 
tions and had kept himself aloof from her society. 
On the previous evening, however, Claudia and 
he had met at the house of a mutual friend, and 
a marked alteration in the young lady's manner 
towards him had resulted in a sudden revival 
of Awdry's dead hopes and in this afternoon's 
visit by appointment. Now, as it chanced that 
about this time there was also a very marked 
and unlooked-for alteration (for the better) in 
the Captain's prospects in life, he might, not 
unnaturally, have attributed the unexpected 
encouragement he had received to this cause. 
Not for one moment, however, had the young 
man harboured such a suspicion in his mind, 
and in this respect (however it might be with 
the general high estimation in which he held 
her) he did the girl no more than justice. 
Neither avarice nor ambition as regarded social 
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status was Miss Estcourt's besetting sin. Whilst 
she now faced her lover, trembling and blush- 
ing, she was not thinking of the wealth and the 
high position which it had lately become in his 
power to offer her, but of something very 
different. She was studying his expression with 
a view to discover how he was likely to take 
that confession she had bound herself to make 
to him. And as she read in his face the intense 
admiration, affection, and delight wherewith he 
was regarding her, the fears she had entertained 
respecting the interview about to take place in 
a great measure vanished. 

She drew herself more erect, and extended 
her hand with a smile. Awdry took the hand, 
and held it in both his own. 

' How delightful this is, to be here once 
more ! ' he began. ' Do you know, Miss 
Estcourt, that, despite my recent loss, I have 
been in the seventh heaven of felicity all day ! * 

' Have you ? ' returned Claudia, with a 
coquettish affectation of simplicity. ^ How is 
hat?' 

' Need you ask ? ' he demanded, pressing her 
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"hand and smiling down into her face. ' Did 
you not say I might call this afternoon ? ' 

' To be sure, I did. But I did not mean 
you to stand all the while, holding my hand,* 
she answered, using a little effort to withdraw 
it. ' Please take a seat.' 

Awdry drew one opposite to where she had 
placed herself upon the sofa. 

' Claudia,' he resumed, bending forward to 
gaze at her with eyes full of love, 'dear Claudia, 
don't trifle with me ! Have I not cause to be 
happy ? Did you not give me reason last night 
to hope that at last, just as I had abandoned all 
expectation of it, my long devotion, my un- 
changing and unchangeable love for you was 
about to meet with some return ? ' 

Again a warm flush mounted to the very 
roots of Claudia's hair, and her long lashes 
drooped over her glowing cheeks, but she made 
no verbal reply. 

'Even yet,' he went on, regarding her 
ecstatically, ' I can hardly believe in this great 
happiness, it has come upon me so suddenly. 
As I told you then, I was intending last night 
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to say good- bye to you for ever. I only 
accepted Mrs. Mainwaring's invitation because 
I knew you were to be her guest also. I wanted 
to spend just one more evening in your company.' 

' But you are not leaving Quebec so very 
soon,' broke in Claudia. ' I thought it was not 
to be for several weeks yet ? ' 

' So / thought last night,' he answered ; 
* but I have had a letter this morning which 
makes it advisable that I should return to 
England with as little delay as possible. My 
sister-in-law, it appears, has already moved into 
May lands, her own jointure-house, although I 
had begged her to remain at Clavermere as long 
as ever she chose. So I really ought now to go 
at once and look after my affairs.' He paused 
for a second or two, and then added, ' It will 
be very hard, however, to have to do so just 
now, if what I hope be true — though, in that 
case, the sea, you may be sure, shall not divide 
us long. Claudia, is it true ? ' 

Anxious to gain time, Claudia fenced with 
the question. 

' Why did you mean to say good-bye to me 
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last evening,' she asked, *when you were not 
then intending to leave for some weeks ? Would 
you really not have called to bid papa and me 
a proper adieu ? ' 

* No ; I had resolved not to do so, though 
of course I should have taken an opportunity 
of seeing Mr. Estcourt,' he answered. ' But you 
know the reason. You know why I have 
kept out of your way altogether of late. You 
know that you had made me feel that my suit 
was hopeless ; therefore, loving you so ardently, 
dear Claudia, my only chance of bearing my 
pain manfully was, it seemed to me, by avoid- 
ing your sweet presence. I can't understand,' 
he pursued, ^how or why this change has 
come which makes me hope I was mistaken ; 
but I am unspeakably thankful for it. And 
ah, if you knew how I felt yesterday in looking 
forward to what I thought would be my last 
hours with you ! Do you remember this from 
•' Henry IV. " ?— 

Against iU cliances.men are ever merry^ 
But heayinese foreruns the good event. 

I was " heavy " enough yesterday, in all con- 
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science. Darling, tell me, am I right to-day 
in anticipating the " good event ? " ' 

Captain Awdry had gone on speaking longer 
than he might have done but for Claudia's very- 
evident embarrassment. Now, however, he 
paused for a reply. When it did not come, he 
leaned forward, and, laying his hand on hers, 
repeated the question in a different form. 

' Claudia, do you mean to refuse me again ? ' 

It was no longer possible to put off the 
crucial moment. ' I don't know,' she stammered , 
lifting her eyes for a moment, but letting them 
fall again beneath his ardent gaze. * I mean, 
that depends — I don't know yet whether 
you ' she stopped short. 

'But surely,' he persisted, paying more 
heed to her manner than her words, * surely 
there is some change in your feelings towards 

me?' 

' No, there is not,' the girl burst forth with 
sudden energy. * There is no change in my 
feelings, Douglas' — she looked him straight 
in the face now and pronounced his Christian 
name with that desperate, spasmodic kind of 
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courage to which naturally timorous people are 
sometimes prone. * Douglas, whatever happens, 
whatever is the result of this interview, I must 
tell you this now. I love you ! I love you as 
much as you love me! I have loved you 
almost ever since I first saw you.' 

' Claudia ! ' Captain Awdry's * exultant joy 
at this acknowledgment was quite equalled by 
his astonishment. * But why, why then would 
you never listen to me ? Why have you driven 
me to actual despair P ' 

* Because I was obliged to do it.' 

' Obliged ! ' he echoed. ' How? ' 

* I am going to tell you,' she answered, 
faltering again, as her courage began to ooze 
away. ' But it will be very hard to explain. 
It — it was a secret.' 

Unconsciously Awdry loosened his grasp of 
her hand. For a woman to have a secret, to 
be concerned in a mystery, was an abomination 
to him. Strictly virtuous and straightforward 
himself, he held most fastidious and exalted 
notions as to the purity, the truth, the moral 
guilelessness of the other sex. A few moments' 
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Study, however, of the sweet youthful face 
opposite to him, covered with those modest- 
seemiDg blushes, restored the young man's 
equanimity. 

* Dear Claudia,* he said, speaking very softly, 
' whatever your secret may be, it is, I am con- 
vinced, a very innocent one ; but please let me 
hear it.' 

* You won't think it innocent, I am afraid, 
when you have heard it,* rejoined Claudia. ' I 
was obliged to refuse you before, because — 
because I could not hsten honourably — ^because 
there was an obstacle in the way.' 

' I don't understand,' he observed. ' Your 
father, Mr. Estcourt, did not object ; in fact, I 
know he was willing to encourage my proposal, 
and you have acknowledged now that you 
loved me. What, then, could the obstacle be ? ' 

* It was not of my father's making, it was of 
my own. I — I had another tie.' 

' Another tie I ' Again he repeated her 
words in his surprise. ' You do not mean that 
you have been engaged ? ' 

" No, it is something worse than that,' she 
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blurted out desperately. Captain Awdry left 
hold of her hand entirely now, and sat straight 
up in his chair. 

' Wait a moment/ he exclaimed, ' wait a 
moment.' 

Startled by the change in his voice, Cylaudia 
looked up, to be still more startled by the 
change in her lover's face. With that strange, 
hard, almost repellent expression, she scarcely 
knew it. Obeying his request, however, she 
i^vaited a moment, several moments, and that 
pause proved fatal to her resolution of telling 
the exact truth. 

' I mean,' she interposed at length, * that it 
was worse than being engaged in an ordinary 
way, because it was without my father's 
sanction.' 

* Oh ! ' Awdry uttered the interjection in 
the manner of a groan, but there was something 
of relief in his air. ' Mr. Estcourt knew of it, 
though, I suppose? ' 

' No,' she returned. * No one knew of it, 
excepting Ella Thorne.' 

' I am dreadfully puzzled,' protested Awdry, 

G 2 
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after a brief silence which had followed this 
statement. ' I have known you ever since you 
returned home from school, from Montreal. I 
have watched you with eyes sharpened by love, 
but I have never seen you give the slightest 
encouragement to any fellow.' 

* I never have encouraged any one,' she 
affirmed. 

' But how am I to comprehend, then, what 
you have told me ? ' he demanded. ' I know, 
of course, that every man who sees you must 
admire you — ^how could he help it? But I 
know also that Carter and Freemantle have 
tried their fate with no more success than 
myself. Indeed it was the conviction that, at 
any rate, you preferred me to them — that, so 
far as I could judge, you did not prefer any one 
else — that kept me resolute through all these 
years to win you if I could. Claudia, will you 
tell me this man's name .? ' 

'He is no one whom you have ever seen, 
nor whom my father has ever seen,' rejoined 
Claudia in a shaking voice. ' He does not live 
in Quebec' 
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There was another pause. Captain Awdry's 
face had grown ashen pale, and his hands 
grasped each other with a force that made the 
muscles of his wrists rise hke cords. 

' Do you know that I am suffering agonies V 
he asked presently. *For God's sake, Miss 
Estcourt, tell me all, now that you have told 
me so much ! ' 

* Yes, I will,' she assented ; ' I will tell you 
everything — all the story. But, please don't 
ask me any questions. I — I hate the thought 
of the whole thing. I want to tell it as quickly 
as possible, in a few words.' 

Awdry bowed ' I shall not interrupt you,' 
he said. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 
MISS estcouet's story. 

But even yet Miss Estcourt seemed to find some 
difficulty in coming to the point. After giving 
hi8 promise not to inteirupt, Captain Awdry had 
leaned back in his chair, and with his arms 
folded across his chest he was now regarding 
her in stern and anxious silence. Unless broken 
at once, Claudia felt that this silence would 
become terrible to her. She had pledged her- 
self to tell her story, and the story, in some sort, 
must be told. 

Twice she cleared her throat nervously. 
Then, with an effort which caused the colour to 
come and go painfully in her delicate face, she 
began : — 

* You know, Captain Awdry, that I was at 
school in Montreal ? I was there for the last 
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two years before my school-life ended. Mrs. 
Campion, the principal of the establishment, is 
my father's cousin, and I was sent to her very 
shortly after poor mother's death. Father, I 
know, greatly disliked my being away from 
liim ; but he let me go because the school was 
a good one, and because, I suppose, he wanted 
to help his relative, and for another reason 
more important stilL This was, that he had to 
be away in England very frequently about that 
time on business, for it was just then that Mr. 
Fildes and he entered into partnership and 
began the shipbuilding there. On one occasion 
father had to go to London in my holidays (they 
were my last holidays), and he made arrange- 
ments that I should remain during them under 
Mrs. Campion's charge. We were not to stay 
in Montreal, however. It was decided that we 
were to visit the springs at Saratoga, and Ella 
Thorne was to go with us. For Ella, to my 
great delight, had to spend her holidays also 
under Mrs. Campion's care. She could not 
return home to Kingston, at least it was thought 
wiser that she should not do so, because her 
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two younger sisters were only just recovering 
from an infectious fever. We were in great 
glee, both of us, about that trip to Saratoga, 
but, unhickily for me, it never took place. On 
the very day before we were to start Mrs. 
Campion fell and broke her leg.' 

At this juncture Claudia paused to glance 
at her lover's face. But the latter, who was 
biting his under-lip in deep impatience of what 
appeared to him a long, unnecessary preamble 
to the facts he so wished to arrive at, merely 
bowed his head. 

Once more the crimson tide rose and fell, a 
visible sign of emotion ; but Claudia resumed 
her narrative with simulated lightness of tone. 

' Owing to that tiresome accident, we were 
compelled to remain at the school. The gover- 
nesses, of course, were gone home for their 
holidays, and nearly all the servants, too, had 
been allowed leave of absence. There was 
absolutely no one to look after Ella and me, or 
to take us for a walk. So we were ordered 
not to quit the grounds, which were rather 
extensive, for the house stood quite outside the 
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town. But one day we disobeyed this order. 
We had, both of us, a great liking for the docks, 
and loved to see the vessels there loading and 
unloading. Well, we kept talking about it and 
wishing for it, until, at last, just after our early 
breakfast one morning, we made up our minds 
to slip out at the garden gate and pay a visit to 
the docks. Of course, being two years the 
elder, I was the more to blame on the score of 
this disobedience. But I was punished enough 
for it — it nearly co&t me my life. It would 
have cost it quite but for him.' 

Captain Awdry unfolded his arms, and gave 
vent to an inarticulate ejaculation expressive 
both of dismay and inquiry. But in pursuance 
of his promise, he offered no further interrup- 
tion. 

' We were watching a vessel being laden 
with corn, and I know I was standing very near 
the edge of the parapet, when all at once some- 
thing caught my feet (Ella told me afterwards 
that it was a chain some sailors were moving), 
and the next moment I was in the river. You 
know what that means, don't you ? I knew 
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very well the dangers of that swift tide and its 
hidden currents, and I gave myself up to death. 
I don't think I uttered a sound, for I believe 
that I lost consciousness almost immediately 
through the shock and horror. At all events, 
I have never been able to recall anything that 
happened between one moment when I felt the 
cold waters closing over my head, and another 
when I realised that I was again upon dry land 
and clinging with all my force to some one who 
I knew must have saved me.' 

Captain Awdry had ceased by this time to 
bite his lips. The story had reached for him 
now a point of interest which swallowed up 
his impatience and induced other and softer 
emotions. Still he offered no comment, except 
by murmuring some words under his breath 
which sounded like, ' Poor child ! Thank 
God!' 

' I did not look, at first, what the man was 
like who had saved me,' pursued Claudia, strug- 
gling against an impulse to burst into tears of 
self-pity at the recollection of her danger, * but 
I felt as though I dared not let go my hold of 
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him. And very soon I became aware that he 

was carrying me through a crowd which had 

gathered about us, and that Ella was clinging 

to one of my hands, crying piteously. Next 

thing, we were in a caleche or some kind of 

vehicle, and he was with us. Ella had given 

the address, and we were driving towards the 

school. But before we got there both of us* 

were so far recovered as to know that we must 

try to hide this dreadful escapade, if we could, 

from Mrs. Campion's knowledge. The driver, 

therefore, was bidden to stop at some little 

distance, and Ella and I shpped back into the 

grounds through an orchard which could not 

be seen from the house. He^ too, went in with 

us to the orchard for a few minutes, and before 

he left us we had agreed to meet him there 

again in the evening, in order to let him know 

whether I was any the worse for my terrible 

bath. 

* In a physical sense, I was none the worse 
for it. I neither took cold nor sufiered in any 
other way bodily. But it was a long time 
before I got over the mental strain it induced. 
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Every night I had the most frightful dreams, 
and all day I was haunted by a sense of the 
danger I had run. Even yet, I always shudder 
when I think of it. So you may understand, 
Captain Awdry, that I must have felt grateful 
— more than grateful — to my rescuer.' 

' I see ! I begin to see the light ! ' cried 
Awdry, his eyes flashing and his nostrils quiver- 
ing with a new kind of excitement. ' That 
scoundrel, whoever he was, presumed upon his 
deed. And you, my poor, inexperienced child, 
you let yourself be drawn into some kind of 
entanglement through your natural sense of 
obligation — your too excessive gratitude ? I 
begin to understand. But go on,' he urged 
gently. ' Go on, please, and tell me all.' 

Once again Claudia Estcourt changed 
colour. A brief war of contending impulses 
went on within her, and she trembled from 
head to foot. But the issue of the conflict was 
soon decided. 

' No, no,' she exclaimed ; ^ you are wrong 
in calling him a scoundrel. Indeed, indeed, he 
was not that. And he never presumed in the 
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least upon what he had done, though, of 
covirse, he had risked his own life to save mine. 
He would scarcely even let me thank him pro- 
perly, and after the first time or two that we 
met he appeared to dislike any allusion to the 
subject at all. I must do him that justice at 
least ; I am sure he had a generous nature.' 

' Ah, you have been in love with the 
fellow ! Perhaps are so still ? ' interjected 
Awdiy, moved by a sudden jealousy. 

Claudia raised her wistful eyes, with a 
grave look in them. 

* He is dead,' she answered. ' He died 
about a fortnight ago. And I don't think I 
ever loved him — or if I did, I have grown to 
hate him so much since that I cannot realise 
how differently I once felt.' She drew a long 
breath, then went on. * But I muet tell you 
the rest more quickly. He came again and 
again. Ella and I met him in the orchard to 
talk over oiu: common adventure. At first we 
did not think of those secret meetings as being 
in any way imprudent or wrong, though they 
were held with a young man and a handsome 
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one. And byand-by, when we did begin to 
recognise this, we were carried away by the 
excitement and romance of the thing. Poor 
Ella was not fifteen, which must be her excuse ; 
whilst, for my part, I was a school-girl, scarcely 
seventeen, and he was my first lover. He did 
seem to be very desperately in love with me, 
and I know he was so. He had saved my life, 
and I, of course, was under the strongest 
obUgation to him. Besides, his appearance was 
attractive, and — and there was a mystery about 
him ' 

* Of that I have no doubt,' sneered the 
listener, forgetful of his promise not to inter- 
rupt. ' May I ask how soon the love-making 
began ? and whether this interesting adventurer 
had a name ? ' 

' Not if you ask in that tone. Captain 
Awdry,' retorted the girl, with dignity. * Ke- 
coUect, you have no claim upon me that I 
should give you this confidence.' 

' I beg your pardon ! I beg your pardon a 
thousand times!' apologised the young man. 
' I had, indeed, no right to assume that tone. 
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But I think there is excuse for me, although I 
will not plead that now/ 

In her heart and with her eyes Claudia 
acknowledged that there was excuse for him — 
the excuse of his past faithful love, and of the 
present pain he was so evidently enduring. 

* The gentleman's name,' she resumed in a 
changed, almost humble voice, * was Stephens 
— ^Hubert Henry Stephens. He was an Eng- 
lishman, about twenty-three years of age, and, 
as I have said, very good-looking. His man- 
ners were those of a gentleman, and I am 
certain that he was a gentleman by birth. He 
never told me anything, however, about his 
family, excepting that he had quarrelled with 
them, and that he had left his home for ever. 
He had been in America, in different parts, for 
nearly two years, and, having no money, and 
only — until shortly before I knew him — chance 
employment, he had been more than once upon 
the verge of starvation.' 

* Good God I Claudia, was I not right in 
caUing the fellow an adventurer ? ' 

' I don't know — no, no ; I don't think you 
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were,' she amended. ' I do not believe — in 
fact, I am sure that it was not for money that 
he wished to — to secure me. He had been 
watching me — looking at my face' — the 
seriousness of the occasion was so great that 
Claudia spoke thus without a blush — ' for fully 
five minutes before I fell into the river, and he 
swore, over and over again, that he had fallen 
in love with me at first sight, even before he 
had jumped in to save me. Captain Awdry, 
for three years I have positively detested this 
man because of the trouble, the deceit, the 
wretched harrowing anxiety he has brought 
upon me ; but I believe that he loved me. I 
shall always believe that.' 

• May I speak ? ' demanded Awdry, eagerly. 
' May I say something ? ' 

' No, no ; please wait ; I have nearly 
finished. All through those hohdays he came 
every day. His person, his visits, his past 
history, all seemed shrouded in romance. That 
romance made up a large part of his attraction 
for me ; and so the end of it was, that I fancied 
I loved him, and we were — we became en- 
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gaged, secretly. The reason that he persuaded 
me to — to the secresy — was that he feared my 
father would not consider his position a suffi- 
ciently good one. He had a position then, and 
he had great hopes that it might, in time, 
become a good one. But — now I have come to 
a very wretched part of my story — we had only 
been ' (Claudia coughed with nervous sudden- 
ness) — ' been engaged about a week when he 
was turned out of his situation in a dreadful 
way. First, though, let me tell you how he 
came to get the situation. He had been 
trying for a long time — ever since he had come 
from England — to find something to do in 
different parts of the States ; but having been 
brought up to no occupation — -he had been to 
Cambridge, however, he told me once, and was 
a wrangler — he had failed there. Then he had 
come to Canada in the hope of doing better, 
but had done even worse, and had been 
reduced at last so low that he had become a 
sort of porter, or packer, or something of that 
sort in a warehouse in Montreal. It was a 
warehouse that shipped things to foreign coun- 
TOL. I. H 
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tries/ she explained lucidly, *and they kept 
a foreign correspondent. Well, one day this 
foreign correspondent was taken suddenly ill, 
and no one could be found to do his work, till 
Hubert, happening to hear of it, said he under- 
stood French, and German, and Spanish, and 
Italian, and that lie could write the letters, 
rhey allowed him to try,' she went on 
Hurriedly, ' and it turned out that he had 
spoken the truth about the languages, and also 
that he could manage the business very well. 
It was a paralytic stroke that had seized the 
other man, and, as he did not get better, the 
post was, by-and-by, offered to Mr. Stephens, 
together with a very good salary. He was in 
great spirits about this, and used to say often 
that his luck had now turned, and that he 
meant to carve out a fortune for himself and 
become a millionaire for my sake. This was 
how things were when first we met, and it was 
through his having gone down to the dock on 
some business for the firm that he was there to 
save me.' 

Breathless with rapid speaking. Miss Est- 
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court again paused. ' Why,' she asked herself 
during that pause, ' had she been pouring out 
all this detail? What was urging her to tell so 
much of the truth, when she did not mean to 
tell it all — when she meant to keep back the 
one chief thing — the core and pivot of the 
whole story ? ' A solution of the problem 
might, perhaps, have been easy enough, but at 
present Claudia did not wait to seek it. 

' As I told you, however, this situation that 
he hoped so much from was lost in a miserable 
way,' she recommenced. ' Some money — a 
hundred dollars in notes — was missed one 
morning from a private office, where one of the 
partners had laid it down. Mr. Stephens, it 
was proved, had been in that office, and he was 
suspected of having stolen the money. They 
did not know him, you see, and he could give 
no references as to character, or, at least, he 
would not do so. All the other clerks and em- 
ployes had been in the place some time. He 
was the only stranger. And so (though they 
would not prosecute, because they had nothing 
but suspicion to go upon) the partners turned 
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him off ignominiously. After that, he went 
down, down, down,' continued the girl, with a 
gesture of irritation and repulsion. ' He could 
get nothing to do, nothing suitable. At last, I 
believe, he gave up all hope of success in life, 
and he died a fortnight ago in a settlement of 
French peasants, away up in the backwoods. 
One of the settlers came, at his wish, to teU me 
about his death. But before that I had heard 
nothing of him for nearly a year. And now, 
now at length I am free.' 

'And that is all?' 

Miss Estcourt nodded an affirmative. 

' Claudia, I must, I must ask you a question. 
Do you mean to tell me that you have con- 
sidered yourself bound to that man through 
all these four years, simply because as a 
school-girl not seventeen you had given him 
a promise — a promise, I suppose, of mar- 
riage ? ' 

' Yes,' faltered Claudia ; ' yes, I have 
always considered myself bound to him.' 

' Is it possible ? And yet you have de- 
tested this imaginaiy tie, you say, almost from 
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the beginning? You have learned, also, to 
love some one else — ^to love me ? ' 

' Yes,' she assented again. 

Suddenly Captain Awdry sank on his knees, 
and took the girl's hands reverently. * I am 
amazed,' he exclaimed. * I have heard it said 
that a woman's sense of honour and loyalty 
was not equal to that of a man. But here is 
a contradiction, indeed, of such an aspersion. 
What man could have shown more punctilious 
fidelity to his word, and against such tempta- 
tions to a breach of it ? Dear Claudia, your 
notions of constancy — pardon me saying it — 
are absurdly highstrung, and they have led 
you into a great mistake. They have been the 
cause of unhappiness to yourself, and of terrible 
sufiering to me. Also — pardon me again — 
they have warped your judgment in reference 
to the duty which you owed to your father, in 
that you allowed yourself to be persuaded to 
keep your supposed engagement a secret from 
him. You have been very, very foolish, 
dearest ; but it has all happened through your 
ignorance of the world, your unsophisticated 
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innocence. That I see clearly. And I thank 
you for your candour in telling me all this at 
last, Claudia, though, oh, oh that you told it 
me earlier ! ' He stooped as he spoke and 
pressed his lips to her hand. 

Claudia burst into tears, half of relief, and 
half of troubled surprise at this turn of affairs. 
' Then you are not very dreadftdly shocked with 
me ? ' she faltered. ' You still love me ? ' 

In an instant Awdry was by her side on the 
sofa, and she was in his arms. ' StiU love you ? ' 
he murmured. ' My darling, did you think my 
love could be slain so easily as that ? Do you 
believe that true love ever dies ? /do not. As 
the old lines run, you know — 

Pray, how comes love P 
It comes uiisought, unsent. 

Pray, how goes love? 
That was not love that went. 

No, that was not love of yours, Claudia, for my 
unknown rival, because " it went." And, dearest, 
I have a little secret of my own to tell you. 
Shall I tell it you now, or will you first promise 
to be my wife ? Ah, I don't need the promise — 
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do I ? You have confessed that you love me. 
We understand each other, at last.' 

Whether they did, in truth, understand 
each other or not, it is certain that for a brief 
half-hour the lovers became supremely happy. 
In the interchange of mutual assurances of un- 
dying affection they almost forgot the revelation 
just made and listened to. Not entirely, how- 
ever ; the undercurrent of recollection was there 
all the time. This afternoon's conversation had 
been too exciting and too momentous — though 
in a different way to each — to be easily erased 
from their memories. 

' Claudia, dear,' remarked Awdry, recmring 
presently to the subject of it (although not before 
he had related a certain episode in his own 
history, to which we may have occasion to refer 
hereafter), — 'Claudia, dear, I am afraid the 
thought of that fellow may often be a torture 
to me. Not that I shall ever allow myself to 
blame you more than I have already done — that 
is, for keeping silence about the childish scrape 
you had got into, that preposterous promise 
which your scrupulous sense of honour made 
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you look upon as binding. No, it is not you I 
blame, but that miscreant, that impostor, that 
adventurer. Darling, it is no use protesting 
that he was not what I call him. All you have 
told me about him goes to prove it — ^his being 
a man of some attainments, and of respectable 
appearance and manners, yet in poverty, and 
with no settled abode or employment, and again, 
his silence about his relatives and past history. 
Beheve me, it is only your ignorance of the 
world and its wickedness that prevents your 
taking my view of the fellow. He was a bad 
lot, and in my own mind I have not the slightest 
doubt that he really did take that money from 
the warehouse.* 

' Oh, Douglas, please do not say any more ! * 
entreated Claudia. 'Think what you like, I 
will not contradict your opinion. Only let us 
try to forget the whole affair. Let us agree 
never, never, to speak of it again.' 

Captain Awdry reflected an instant. ' Very 
well,' he assented ; ' we will make a compact 
of silence after to-day. But you must just 
satisfy my curiosity on one other point, Claudia 
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— I Juxve a right to ask questions now, have I 
not ? — when did you see this Stephens last, dear, 
and how has your connection with him been 
kept up ? ' 

^ I have scarcely seen him at all since I left 
school,' answered Claudia ; ' I only stayed six 
months with Mrs. Campion after those holidays, 
then I returned home ; but I went away again 
shortly afterwards on a visit — a visit to Ella 
Thorne. I saw him then once or twice.' 

' Ah, I remember. You left home almost 
immediately after I had first been introduced to 
you, and you were away nearly three months. I 
recollect thinking you would never come back.' 
Claudia reddened unaccountably. * Yes, I 
— ^I did stay a long time, I know, but Ella and 
I have always been such good friends.' 

' And she helped you to meet that fellow 
J^ain ? Well, I don't thank her for that, Claudia, 
at any rate. So he was at Kingston then ? ' 

* No — yes^ I mean. But — ^but that was not 
quite the last time I saw him,' pursued Claudia, 
hurriedly. * He came here to Quebec once. 
I happened to be looking out of the window 
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one moonlight night, and I saw him standing 
before the house. I was awfully angry, and 
I went out to speak to him, and let him know 
pretty plainly what I felt. He said, however, 
that he had not meant to compromise me in any 
way by coming there — that he had only wanted 
to catch one gUmpse of me without being seen 
himself. I don't know where he was living at 
the time, or what he was doing, but he declared 
he had walked nearly a hundred miles just for 
that. But when he saw how annoyed I was, he 
promised not to obtrude upon me again, unless 
he could do so under very different circum- 
stances. I don't know what he expected could 
make things very different, but his saying that 
always kept me a httle nervous lest he should 
appear again. But my fears proved groundless. 
I have never seen him since. We have written 
to each other, however, though not often.' 

' And in his letters, I suppose, he kept up 
that fiction of an engagement ? Eeally, in many 
ways the man's conduct, as you describe it, 
appears inexplicable. . But you may rest assured 
that he has been actuated throughout by some 
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sinister motive. Probably he was hoping for 

your father's death — intending then to force his 

pretended claims upon you, though not daring, 

with your friends around you, to bring them 

forward. Gracious heaven ! who can tell what 

the fellow meant ? But, my darling, you have 

had a fortunate escape. Things might have 

been infinitely worse. Supposing that instead 

of playing upon your gratitude, taking advantage 

of your youth and innocence, as he did, by 

drawing you into a secret engagement, he had 

persuaded you into a secret marriage^ what 

a frightful thing that would have been. Then, 

indeed, the purity and sweetness of my lily 

would have been lost for ever. Then 

Oh, Claudia, Claudia, you are fainting ! ' 

' No, no, I am not,' she gasped. ' I am not 
going to faint, but all this has been too much 
for me. I — I should like to be alone. Please 
leave me, Douglas — leave me now.' 

' My darling, I have been cruel to press the 
subject so much, and to make such dreadful and 
impossible suggestions,' he exclaimed tenderly. 
' Forgive me, Claudia. Yes, I will go — ^I will 
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leave you for the present. But remember we 
have buried the hatchet. This wretched topic 
shall never be revived again to cause disturbance 
between us, or to mar our happiness. One kiss, 
dear, in token of pardon, and I am gone. But 
only until this evening. 1 shall return in the 
evening, Claudia, to see your father.* 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

*TOU WILL NOT BETRAY ME?' 

After her lover's departure Claudia Estcourt 
went straight to her own room, and, when there, 
straight to her mirror. In front of the glass 
she stood and surveyed herself. How pale she 
looked, but how beautiful — even despite those 
dark circles which mental pain and exhaustion 
had drawn around her eyes. How youthful, 
too, and how — ^yes, how innocent. 

That was the term which he had used — he, 
the man to whom she had just affianced herself. 
In that one pleasant interlude in their last con- 
ference — those dehghtful moments after she had 
promised to be his wife — he had broken out into 
lover's rhapsodies about her ' sweet fragility of 
appearance.' He had declared that she ought 
to have a name less stately, less regal than 
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* Claudia/ And then he had gone on, somewhat ^ 
inconsistently, to protest that he would not have 
her name altered if he could, because it was her 
name — the one he had always known her by 
— that he would not have * that, or anything 
else about her, changed/ 

Would he not ? Ah ! if he could see 
beneath the fair surface — ^into the heart that 
palpitated under that transparent, delicately- 
tinted skin — into the mind that worked behind 
those liquid eyes — ^was there nothing that 
Douglas Awdry would wish changed ? 

Claudia shuddered. Questions of conduct 
or principle were not familiar with this young 
lady. A spoiled darling of fortune, the cardinal 
rule of her life, so far, had been to seek her 
own happiness. 

She had not always been successful in that 
search — far from it. But for all miscarriage of 
her projects or failure of her hopes she had been 
wont to condemn others rather than herself. 
She was not conceited (at least no one had ever 
accused her of being so, for she displayed none 
of the petty affectations of the vain), but she 
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had a vast respect for her own personality. To 
think well of herself she had found to be an 
important factor of happiness, and she had en- 
couraged herself at all times to think the very- 
best she could of herself. In this agreeable 
task, also, she had been aided by others. As 
was natural, with her beauty, her prospective 
wealthy and her general amiability of disposition, 
Miss Estcourt's ears had been fed pretty liberally 
with the honeydew of flattery. 

Now, however, as she stood gazing at her 
reflection in the glass, the girl was being forced 
into a painful self- disclosure. Eightly or wrongly, 
it struck home to her conviction that there was 
little beauty within to correspond with that of 
her outward aspect. If she could be turned 
inside out for the inspection of the world — for 
the inspection of her lover — what then ? Where 
were those virtues that he credited her with — 
that strict fidelity, that high sense of honour, 
that resplendent purity ? Figments of his own 
imagination. What was the truth? What 
like was the real Claudia with her superficial 
attractions scraped off*? 
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Compelled against her will into this moral 
revision, the girl recognised herself, as in a 
lightning flash of revelation, to be something 
the very reverse of what Douglas Awdry con- 
ceived her to be. She saw that her lovehness 
was, indeed, * skin-deep' — that in feeling and 
conduct she was disingenuous, deceitful, selfish 
— so selfish as to be capable even of brutality. 
For had she not acted with brutal callousness 
and ill-feeling towards one whom she knew? 
And now — ^what had she done ? Committed a 
fresh wrong. Entered upon a new course of 
duplicity. 

Shuddering and conscience-stricken, Claudia 
turned awny, and throwing herself face down- 
wards on the bed burst into tears of shame 
and misery. 

But even as she wept her mood changed. 
Salutary self-condemnation began to give way 
to passionate blame of another. After all, it 
was his fault — all of it. It was he and cir- 
cumstances — circumstances which he ought to 
have foreseen — that had made her what she was. 
If she had never met him, she would have 
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been all that Douglas Awdry thought her. Her 
moral deterioration, so far as it existed, lay at his 
door. It was he — he — ^who had spoiled her life ! 

Poor Claudia ! Thus the moment of grace 
passed away. Self-reproach melted into self- 
pity. The innate force of her deep self-love 
reasserted itself. It had been so long her habit 
to regard her own moral deficiencies tlirough 
tlie diminishing end of a telescope, that to have 
been forced to look at them for a minute throuorh 
the opposite lens had given her a shock. But 
she had readjusted the instrument now, and 
she was getting over the shock a little. Her 
tears still flowed freely, interspersed with broken 
sobs ; but the fountain was no longer poisoned 
with the bitterness of shame and self-loathing. 
Tenderness for her own precious individuality 
had become the girl's dominant emotion. 

It was at this juncture that Ella Thome, 
who had, from her own chamber adjoining, been 
listening with extreme distress to those tell-tale 
sounds, ventured to enter her friend's room. 
Approaching the bed, she put her arms softly 
roimd Claudia's quivering form ; but, for a Uttle 
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while, she did not speak. Only one explanation 
of this demonstrative grief had occurred to her. 
Captain Awdry's love had not stood the test of 
learning poor Claudia's secret. In her intense 
sympathy, Ella felt almost like a mother to the 
suffering girl. In fact, although two years her 
junior, it had seemed to her for a long time 
that she must be older than Claudia. The 
eldest of a large family of brothers and sisters, 
and the companion of a sick mother, her own 
nature had, she knew, developed rapidly in the 
year or two since she had left Mrs. Campion's 
establishment, whilst that of her school-friend 
appeared to have stood still. And yet, how 
much more momentous had been Claudia's ex- 
periences in life ! As she knew, the slender, 
delicate girl, sobbing there into her pillows with 
all the abandonment of a child, had been for 
nearly three years a mother — for nearly four 
years a wife ! 

' Claudia, darling,' she said at last, * will 
you not tell me what has happened ? ' 

The sobs ceased suddenly, but Claudia made 
no reply. 
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' Oh ! I hope it is not as I am fearing ? I 
hope you are not disappointed ? But, whatever 
has been the result, I am quite, quite sure that 
you will never regret in the end, Claudia, having 
told the truth.' 

Claudia writhed away from her friend's 
embrace. But in another moment she sat 
up, and, without looking at Ella, blurted 
out — 

' Douglas Awdry and I are engaged.' 

' Is that so ? How glad I am ! ' (There 
was no mistaking the genuineness of that 
exclamation.) ' How very glad I am ! Then 
you were only crying, dear, because you were 
feeling over-wrought? Everything is really 
right?' 

* It is right that I am going to marry Captain 
Awdry, because I love him,' Claudia rejoined, 
still, however, avoiding her companion's gaze. 

' But — ' Ella hesitated, and her expression 
changed — * but you have told him all ? ' 

* No, I have not. You must know it sooner 
or later, I suppose, Ella. I couldn't, and I 
didn't, tell him quite all.' 

I 2 
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'What did you keep back? Not about 
Claude, surely ? ' 

* Hush I hush ! How loudly you speak, 
Ella ! ' Claudia cast an uneasy glance towards 
the door. ' Captain Awdry knows nothing 
about the child. And he never shall know, 
never ! I told him how I had first met Hubert 
Stephens, and the whole story of our connec- 
tion—everything excepting that I had married 
him.' 

' Excepting that you had married him ! ' 
echoed Ella. ' Why, that was all there was to 
tell I Oh, Claudia, then you have not kept 
your promise.^ You have allowed Captain 
Awdry to propose to you, and you have accepted 
him with your secret untold ? ' 

' Yes, I have. I have, because I saw that 
if I did tell him he would not ask me again. 
He is so fastidious in his notions, so exacting, 
somehow. Oh, Ella, I did mean to tell him 
the whole truth, but I couldn't ! I really, really 
couldn't ! ' 

' And if he should find it out afterwards,' 
demanded Ella, sternly, ' after you are married 
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— what do you suppose the consequences would 
be ? Do you think he would ever forgive you ? ' 
' But he won^t find it out — ^he can't ! Nobody 
in the world knows about it now, Ella, but you 
and myself. And you will not betray me? 
EUa,' she continued, passionately, * swear that 
you will not betray me. If you don't, I will 
throw myself over the battlements ! I will not 
live to be disgraced in his eyes ! ' 

• Claudia, Claudia, you know I will not 
betray you ! ' cried her friend, alarmed by this 
threat. * You know that I have never breathed 
a whisper of what I have known all these years, 
and I shall not do so now. But oh, I would 
give anything to have had you act differently ! 
You are going to commit a great wrong, Claudia, 
if you carry out your purpose. And I foresee 
that you are laying up for yourself a store of 
misery worse than any you have yet known ! ' 
' How unkind you are, Ella ! ' said Claudia, 
beginning to weep afresh. * When I am in 
such trouble, it is too bad of you to croak like 
that.' 

' I am not unkind,' rejoined the other. 
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' And you seem to forget, Claudia, that I too 
have suffered through your secret. Ah ! it has 
taught me a lesson. For ever and ever I shall 
hate anything that is clandestine or underhand.' 

' It is of no use moralising, Ella, or indulg- 
ing in useless regrets,' Claudia broke in petu- 
lantly. 'Eegrets will not alter the past — ^I 
wish they could I What I have to do now is 
to get rid of all traces of that wretched affair. 
I — I must dispose of the child somehow. Will 
you help me to plan ? Ella, dear, dear * Ella, 
you must be my friend ! ' 

She held out her hands imploringly, but 
Ella did not touch them. At this moment Miss 
Thorne felt as though she had almost ceased to 
love this friend of her youth, to whom until 
now she had been so ardently attached. 

' It is hard that one should be forced 
by friendship into such tortuous ways ! ' she 
complained. ' What can you do, Claudia, to 
dispose of the child? Poor innocent little 
feUow ! ' 

' I have a plan,' answered Claudia. * But I 
cannot tell it you whilst you look like that, 
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Ella. Oh ! how dreadful everything is ! How 
I hate that — that man for bringing all this 
trouble upon me.' 

' Claudia, it is shocking in you to speak so ! 
Hubert Stephens is dead — and he was your 
husband,' protested Ella, with unwonted severity. 
* I have often marvelled at your injustice ; but 
it seems worse that you should keep it up now 
that he is gone. You know how matters look 
to my eyes — ^how they would look to the eyes 
of any fair judge. Of course he was wrong in 
the beginning, exceedingly wrong, to urge you 
into that secret marriage. But you know what 
his motive was, and you know that you were 
as willing to be secured as he was anxious to 
secure you. He was older than you, certainly, 
and therefore ought to have known better. 
But he was not so much older as to make it fair 
to lay the entire blame upon him. Then, who 
has suffered most through the sin ? Not you, 
but he. How can you help pitying him ? And 
how can you help acknowledging that his con- 
duct towards you has been generous and noble 
beyond expression ? Think how differently he 
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might have acted ! Instead of virtually giving 
you up after that trouble came upon him ; 
instead of protecting you from every risk of 
discovery — burdening himself with the entire 
care and support of the child — starving rather 
than obtrude upon you once he knew your love 
was gone (and, by the way, I am satisfied that 
it was that knowledge which crushed the poor 
fellow's spirit, and prevented his rising again in 
the world ) ; think what he might have done 
instead of all this ! Your father was a rich 
man, and you his only daughter. He was 
legally married to you. Why did he not come 
forward and reveal that fact, and claim some 
help and support from Mr. Estcourt ? Because 
he was too proud to do it when he was penni- 
less and suspected of crime, however unjustly. 
Because he was too much of a gentleman, too 
noble of soul, to force himself on you when you 
had shoAved him your changed feelings. Be- 
cause your interests were everything to him — 
his own nothing. Dear Claudia, I can under- 
stand your having wished to hide the fact of 
your clandestine marriage, but I never can 
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understand your repugnance to poor Hubert 
Stephens.' 

* Not when you recollect that all these years 
the knowledge that I was bound to him has 
been shutting me out from any hope of happi- 
ness with one whom I did love? Ella, you 
might try to put yourself in my place. Then 
you would understand it well enough. My 
liking for Hubert Stephens was a childish fancy. 
My love for Douglas Awdry is real love.' (It 
was^ so far as Claudia was capable of real love.) 
' And I have had to refuse him twice. I have 
had to hide my feelings — to tear out my heart- 
strings ! ' she added melodramatically. * But, 
thank God, I am free at last ! Ah, you cannot 
understand — ^you have no sympathy.' 

Miss Thome smiled a little contemptuously. 
' I think, Claudia, you can hardly bring that 
accusation against me very reasonably,' she 
observed. 

'No, I cannot,' retracted Claudia, hastily. 
* I beg your pardon, Ella. You are the dearest 
and most sympathetic friend that ever was in 
the world ! Only, this afternoon you have 
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seemed rather hard on me, you know. But 
never mind that. Ella, be my friend still ! 
Promise that you will always be my friend ^ ' 
she implored. 

* Poor Claudia, I am afraid the time will 
come when you will need a friend,' answered 
the younger girl, sadly. ' Yes, I wiU keep 
faithful to you. I will always be your friend/ 

A warm embrace followed this compact. 

* And now, darling,' said Claudia, turning a 
sweet, anxious face, which looked like that of 
a suffering angel, towards the commonplace 
countenance of her companion — ' now let us 
discuss my plans.' 
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CHAPTEB rS. 

A MYSTERIOUS LOSS. 

' My Paul/ observed Madame Vandeleur to her 
husband, on the day before that which was to 
see the unfortunate young Englishman laid in 
his last resting-place. ' My Paul, you cannot 
set oflf with that letter quite so soon as you 
design. You must wait till at least two days 
after the burial/ 

' But for what reason, my angel ? ' demanded 
her husband. 

' For the reason that I propose to accom- 
pany you,' was the reply. ' It is my duty and 
my desire, Paul, to see this Mees Estcourt for 
myself. Whatever arrangements she may wish 
to make about the little Claude must be made 
with 7ne^ not with thee. For although thou art 
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wise enough in some ways, and canst make a 
good bargain for thy skins and timber, yet, in 
things that go beyond thy understanding, thou 
art, as thou very well knowest, my beloved, a 
complete goose.' 

Paul scratched his head, not in the least 
resentful of this left-handed compliment. ' But 
how are you to travel ? ' he asked. ' And what, 
my Marie, is to become of the house and the 
children ? ' 

*A11 that I have ordered within myself,' 
answered Madame Vandeleur, calmly. 'The 
children, they go with us; the house, it takes 
care of itself; and we travel, my Paul, on 
horseback.' 

* My faith I ' ejaculated the worthy man, 
staring at the partner of his existence with 
open-mouthed wonder and admiration. * You 
are an extraordinary woman — a woman of ideas 
and of resolution.' 

' We shall require three horses — two for 
ourselves and the children, and one to carry the 
tent and provisions for the journey,' pursued 
Marie. * Therefore, seeing we have but a 
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couple of our own, thou must borrow, Paul, the 
brown mare of Jacques Boivin/ 

Again her husband administered a reflective 
rub to his curly yellow pate. Then, a broad 
smile spread over his good-humoured counte- 
nance, and he clapped his great hands together 
like a pleased child. ' Why, it will be charm- 
ing ! ' he exclaimed. 'We will make a holiday 
of it, my Marie — a grand holiday. The weather, 
it is lovely ; and the two children, they will be 
out of themselves with joy. You will see your 
father, also. We shall pay a visit to the house 
of your father — is it not so ? ' 

* Without doubt,' returned his wife. ' We 
shall go directly there. I have not seen the 
poor father since the death of the poor mother. 
It goes without saying that we rest at my old 
home — the more especially since it is but a few 
hours from Quebec' 

* Yes, yes. Truly the plan is a capital one. 
And you have reason, my life, when you say 
that it will be better that you speak yourself 
with this Mademoiselle Estcourt. I trust, how- 
ever, that you will not oppose that I deliver the 
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letter with my own hand — ^because so I pro- 
mised to our dead friend ? ' 

' Be not alarmed, you shall keep your pro- 
mise, my Paul. You shall go alone to call 
upon the young lady — and you shall deliver the 
writing, and relate all about the accident, and 
the death of poor M. Stephens. Then you 
shall inform her that your wife and the child 
Claude are in the neighbourhood — and, as you 
will see, she will propose of herself to pay us a 
visit at my father's farm.' 

' Tu le crois ? And have vou resolved with 
yourself who this Mees Estcourt can be — why 
she should interest herself in the child ? Per- 
haps it is that she knew something of the mother, 
who must assuredly be dead ? What thinkest 
thou ? ' 

'I think I may possibly ^\^q,owqt something^ 
at least, about the mother from Mademoiselle,' 
rejoined Marie, drily. ' At any rate, I will try. 
And, Paul, I will make thee a prediction. 
This affair will turn out a good thing for us — 
for thee and me and our dear Louis I We 
shall take other journeys than this one — we 
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shall grow rich — we shall presently depart 
altogether from this triste and solitary spot/ 

' Oh, no ! Say not so, my Marie ! That I 
should deplore greatly. To quit my farm, and 
our neighbom-s ? No, no — that would be a 
misfortune ! ' 

' Paul, my beloved, thou hast no soul — no 
ambition ! Therefore, I must have them for 
thee. But go, now — I have much to do — 
many preparations to make.' 

* And I likewise,' returned her husband, 
shaking the passing cloud from his brow. 
' Since we are both to leave the farm, it will be 
necessary that I find some one to charge himself 
with the care of the cattle. And there are 
other little matters to which I must give atten- 
tion.' 

Early on the third morning following this 
conversation, Paul Vandeleur and his wife — or 
rather (we beg Madame's pardon for this acci- 
dental inversion of the right order) Madame 
Vandeleur and her husband, set off on their 
long horseback journey, each with a child 
mounted in front, and accompanied, for a mile 
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or two upon their way, by the whole village, 
who had come forth to bid them ' God speed.' 
With a single exception, no misadventure 
of any kind befell the travellers. One contre- 
temps^ however, did befall them, and that, in 
the opinion, at all events, of Paul, of a very 
serious nature. And seeing that it involved, as 
he thought, the failure, to a great extent, of the 
expedition — the destruction of its raison d^etre 
— he might well regard it in that light. The 
mischance in question was the loss of the letter 
he was carrying for the dead man — of those 
lines which poor Stephens had penned with 
such difficulty, and concerning the safe delivery 
of which he had manifested such intense anxiety. 
How he canae to lose the letter Paul never 
could, to the end of his days, understand ; and, 
being somewhat superstitious, he was wont to 
attribute the misfortune to the agency of the 
Evil One. And, in truth, there did appear to 
have been something of witchcraft or diablerie 
about the matter. Certainly, at any rate, Paul 
could have small reason to blame himself, for 
he had taken precautions enough to ensure the 
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safety of the paper. Before leaving home he 

had begged his wife to make a small pocket for 

its insertion inside his homespun blouse, and the 

top of this pocket he had secured with a pin. 

Each evening, moreover, when encamped for 

the night, he had made assurance doubly sure, 

by taking out the pin and looking to see if the 

paper was safe. And safe it always bad been, 

up till close upon the end of the journey — up 

till the evening when the tent was pitched for 

the last time, and the little party were expecting 

to reach their destination by noon next day. 

On that evening, however, although when 
he came to examine it, the pocket was all right, 
with the big pin in its usual position, the letter, 
alas, was gone ! For a long time Paul could 
not credit the fact. He turned the pocket 
inside out ; he overhauled every part of his 
apparel ; he searched the tent within and with- 
out. But to no purpose ; the letter was not to 
be found. 

In great dismay, the simple and conscientious 
fellow declared that he would retrace every 
step of the distance they had traversed that day 
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up to the spot where they had rested on the 
previous evening, and where he had last enjoyed 
ocular demonstration as to the safety of his trust. 
Against this decision Madame at first pro- 
tested ; but, eventually perceiving that only in 
that way could her husband's peace of mind be 
secured, she yielded her assent. Already, as 
she knew, Paul had suffered a good deal of 
disquietude in reference to their late lodger's 
affairs. 

Although he had ,not caught those three 
words (so potent in their effect upon herself), 
whereby the young Englishman had sought to 
impress upon his listeners the value of its con- 
tents, Paul had distinctly heard what else he 
had said about the small leathern box. He 
had seen him point to the receptacle where it 
was to be found ; he had heard him state that 
it ' contained papers of great importance and 
he had responded to his urgent appeal that he 
would convey it, as well as the letter, to Miss 
Estcourt. 

Nevertheless, when Marie and he had gone 
together to search for it, nothing in the least 
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ansi?7ering to the description he had given of 
the case had been discovered in poor Mr. 
Stephens's room. Neither, although, to satisfy 
his scruples, Marie had permitted him to ransack 
the house high and low, had anything of the 
sort turned up. 

The good fellow had been fain, at length, to 
beUeve in his wife's explanation of the phenome- 
non — to wit, that the dying man's mind had 
been wandering; that he had been confusing 
seasons and places ; that the case, if it had any 
existence at all outside his fancy, must have been 
something that had interested him in former 
days and other localities. Under the circum 
stances of its blank absence, this explanation 
appeared reasonable enough ; and, though 
scarcely at the bottom satisfied thereby, Paul 
had submitted to the judgment of his wiser 
spouse. The present matter, however, was 
another thing. The letter, at all events, had 
existed. It had been entrusted to his deKver- 
ance, and having so mysteriously lost it, it 
was his duty to make every eflfort towards its 
recovery. 

K 2 
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Rising at daybreak, Paul saddled his horse, 
and, leaving his wife and the children to await 
his return, he made his way back to the place 
where they had slept the night before. That 
the paper could have escaped from his pinned-up 
pocket seemed a physical impossibility (despite 
which Paul rode with his eyes constantly on 
the ground) ; his only hope was to find that, in 
looking at it on the previous evening, he had 
somehow allowed it to slip from its place. The 
most diligent quest, however, for a long distance 
on every side of their late encampment proved 
unavailing ; and about midnight the poor fel- 
low, having taken no rest and very little food 
for nineteen hours, returned to his wife in a 
crestfallen and disconsolate condition of mind. 
Then Marie set herself to console him in her 
sweetest and pleasantest manner. She showed 
him that it was in no way his fault, and that 
lie had no right or reason to blame himself for 
the accident (which was, perhaps, of no great 
consequence after all) ; that his proper course 
now was to resign himself piously to the will of 
Heaven, or the force of circumstances. And so 
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well did she succeed in her efforts, that PaiiFs 
kindly and troubled face gradually brightened 
up, and after calling her his angel a good many 
times, he sank into a peaceful slumber of utter 
exhaustion. 

For one day after their arrival at the house 

of her father, Madame Vandeleur compelled 

her husband to rest. Then she despatched 

him, with full instructions as to his speech and 

conduct, on his mission to Miss Estcourt, in 

Quebec. To the missing case, Madame insisted, 

no reference whatever must be made ; but 

Paul might tell the young lady about the letter 

he had lost, also about the dreadful casualty 

■ 

which had resulted in the sudden death of the 
young Englishman. 

Further, he not only might, but must 
inform Mademoiselle Estcourt that, with his 
last breath, M. Stephens had averred that she 
would charge herself with the care and main- 
tenance of the little Claude ; and he must add 
that his wife had brought the child down to the 
neighbourhood, and would be happy to receive 
a visit from her at her earliest convenience. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

BRIBERY AND CORRUPTION. 

Miss Estcourt did not, apparently, find it con- 
venient to visit Madame Vandeleur quite so 
speedily as the latter had anticipated. Eight 
days elapsed from the date of Paul's call upon 
her at her own home, before a letter arrived 
announcing that the young lady would be at 
the farm of Madame's father at a certain hour 
of the following afternoon. 

The letter was addressed to Paul, and the 
visit it advertised was spoken of as meant for 
him fully as much as for his wife. 

Nevertheless, before the hour appointed for 
it, Madame Vandeleur sent her husband out of 
doors. She had a special reason, she informed 
him, for desiring to receive Miss Estcourt alone, 
in the first instance. As, however, his presence 
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might be required before the interview ter- 
minated, he was not, she commanded, to go far 
away. He was to retire, merely, to a small 
plantation at a short distance in the rear of the 
bouse — taking with him the two children — and 
^was there to hold himself in readiness for a 
summons to return. This arrangement effected, 
Marie was pretty sure of having the dwelling to 
herself. Always something of a misogynist, 
her father had permitted no woman to enter 
the house since her mother's death. After that 
event, he had taken to live with him a nephew 
— a young fellow about twenty-five, to whom 
he had conceived a strong partiality, and to 
whom he had promised (though his daughter 
was not yet aware of this fact) the reversion of 
his httle estate. Living alone, and doing their 
own cooking and cleaning, the two men man- 
aged, also, with very little extraneous assist- 
ance, all the labour of the farm. At present 
they were particularly busy, and Marie did not 
expect them home from the fields until rather a 
late supper hour. 

Quite alone, therefore, and attired in her 
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best gown, Madame Vandeleur awaited with 
considerable impatience the coming of her 
visitor — going to the door every few minutes, 
as the specified time drew near, to scan the 
narrow, rutty lane whereby the farm was ap- 
proached. Lonely in situation — for no habita- 
tion stood within a mile of it — the house was 
an ancient one, and both it and the outbuild- 
ings wore a rickety, dilapidated air. Inside 
and out, however, all had been made as clean 
and orderly as Madame's deft fingers could 
contrive, and she was in hopes that Miss Est- 
court would not receive a very unfavourable 
impression of the place — such an impression 
not being desirable in her (Madame's) own 
interests. 

At length, just as impatience was verging 
upon irritation (although the expected visitor 
was not yet a quarter of an hour behind time), 
the keen-eyed little woman had the satisfaction 
of seeing a vehicle jolting up the ill-kept lane. 

From that vehicle, when it stopped in fi'ont 
of the house, there emerged two young ladies. 
Glancing from one to the other, as they 
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stepped forward, Marie at once recognised in 
the taller and foremost the original of that 
portrait she had found amongst poor Hubert 
Stephens's papers. It was this young lady who 
first addressed her. 

' You are Madame Vandeleur, I suppose ? ' 
The inquiry was put in a very polite tone. 

Madame bowed acquiescence, and invited 
the ladies to enter. One of them, however — 
not the original of the portrait — dechned her 
courtesy. ' Thank you, I will wait here,' she 
said, seating herself on the edge of a well, from 
which the water was raised by a very primitive 
appliance, and which, being close to the house, 
was sheltered from the sun by its projecting 
eaves. * My friend is Miss Estcourt. It is she, 
as you know, who has business with you. I 
would rather remain here.' 

Against this suggestion Madame Vandeleur 
offered a faint protest ; but, noticing that Miss 
Estcourt did not join therein, she desisted and 
led the way 

' Do me the honour. Mademoiselle, to seat 
yourself,' she begged, placing a chair so that 
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the light would fall fiill upon Claudia's fece, 
whilst she drew her own seat a little into the 
shade. ' My husband received this morning a 
letter from Mademoiselle ; but I have directed 
that he absents himself for a short space, be- 
cause 1 concluded that Mademoiselle might 
perhaps prefer first to have a little conversation 
with me alone/ 

* I don't know why you should have con- 
cluded so/ Claudia rejoined with some hauteur. 
But in another second, her expression changed, 
and she hastily added : ' Yes, it will be better- 
Yes, certainly, I shall prefer it.' 

What occult quality was there in the 
smiling glance of her interlocutor that had 
made Claudia feel, as she suddenly did, that 
not by preference only, but of necessity, her 
dealings regarding the matter in hand must be 
conducted with this little woman, not vnth her 
big husband ? What was it that, without the 
utterance of a syllable on Marie's part, or any 
apparent change of aspect, had impressed her 
(Claudia) with a sense of some power or hold 
over her possessed by Madame Vandeleur? 
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Whatever it was, Miss Estcourt's attitude of 
mind became all at once one of caution and 
of conciliation. 

' My object m calling upon you this after- 
noon, Madame Vandeleur/ she began, 'is, as 
yon are aware, to make some arrangement 
respecting the Uttle boy, Mr. Stephens's child, 
at present under your charge.' Claudia looked 
round nervously, as she made this allusion, and 
seemed to be Ustening towards a half-closed 
door. 

' The child is out of doors with my hus- 
band,' observed Marie, answering the uneasy 
regard. ^ But Mademoiselle will see him pre- 
sently, as she doubtless desires.' 

' Thank you ; yes, I should like to see him 
before I go. I — I take an interest in the 
child, Madame, because I knew something of 
his mother — because, in fact, she was a special 
friend of mine.' 

Madame bowed her head with extreme 
politeness. ' The little Claude's mother, then, 
Mademoiselle, is dead ? ' she inquired. 

' He is an orphan, yes,' returned Claudia. 
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'^ Pauvre enfant T sighed Madame. *It is 
very good of Mademoiselle to interest herself in 
the boy, seeing that he is no relative of hers. 
But poor M. Stephens, when he was dying, 
seemed to make sure that Mademoiselle would 
charge herself with his afiairs.' 

Claudia blushed vividly, betraying thus a 
lack of self-command which inspired her com- 
panion with secret contempt. ' Your husband 
tells me, Madame Vandeleur, that you have 
only one child of your own ? ' she questioned. 

' That is true : we have had to give three 
others to the angels.' 

" And you have had this little Claude under 
your care now for nearly a year ? You have 
found him a nice companion for your boy, have 

you not.^ Would you — ^would you like, 

Madame Vandeleur, to adopt him ? ' 

Madame paused for some time before re- 
plying. To adopt the child might be exactly 
what, under certain circumstances, would best 
suit her designs. Nevertheless, she by no means 
jumped at the suggestion. On the contrary, 
she held up her hands with a gesture of dismay. 
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* Ma foi^ Mademoiselle ! If the bread and 
the meat grew on the bushes, one might speak 
with all that sang-froid about adopting a child. 
But, consider, we are poor people, my husband 
and 1/ 

' Of course, I do not ask you to do it with- 
out some recompense, or without a suitable 
provision against the expense of the boy's 
maintenance,' explained Claudia, eagerly. * I 
would offer you, in the first place 1,000/. — 
about five thousand dollars — as a gift to your- 
selves.' 

Marie's eyes glistened. Forty years ago, 
and to a person whose familiarity with gold 
was of so exceedingly limited a nature, the sum 
just named appeared a very large one. But 
Madame was wise and wary — too wary to grasp 
at this temptation with undue haste. 

'Does Madame — Mademoiselle, I mean — 
wish us to take the child altogether? To bring 
him up as our own ? ' she demanded — asking 
the question in order to gain time for reflection, 
rather than with a view to information. 

' Yes, I want you to let him bear your 
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name. I want you to look upon him as your 
own son — ^to teach him to consider you as his 
parents — ^to prevent him, if possible, from ever 
knowing that you are not really so/ pursued 
Claudia. *That is ' she subjoined, begin- 
ning to stammer as she perceived that in her 
anxiety to explain her wishes she was losing 
sight of prudence. 'That is, I think this 
would be the better plan.' 

' Possibly yes. But I know not, Mademoi- 
selle, whether my husband will agree,' observed 
Madame, pretending to hesitate. * Five thousand 
dollars is not a great fortune when one has to 
keep out of it a growing boy with a large 
appetite — mon Dieu^ no ! ' 

' But I am not going to ask you to keep 
him out of it,' Claudia responded. ' That sum 
would be a free gift to you and your husband. 
In addition to it, you would receive a certain 
amount every year. I intend — at least, those 
interested in the child intend — to arrange that 
he should have a little independence when he 
comes of age. Not, however, you must under- 
stand, that he has any claim upon any one to do 
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all this for him. I and my friends are merely 
acting out of regard to his dead parents. And 
the whole transaction is to be kept — we desire 
it to be kept — a profound secret.' 

* Mais^ oui. I understand all that/ replied 
Marie, smiling in a peculiar fashion, and think- 
ing to herself what a bungler the girl was — 
how lacking in the art of invention, the power 
of skilful deception. ' Mademoiselle may depend 
upon our secresy. My Paul and T, we are no 
babblers. But about the money that is to be 

paid yearly ? Mademoiselle was saying ? ' 

' Yes, I was about to tell you that, if you 
consent to my proposal, the interest of 3,000/. 
— nearly 15,000 dollars — ^will be paid over to 
you, for his use and your own, until your child, 
Claude, comes of age — until he is twenty-one. 
That amount will b^ placed in the hands of a 
trustee, who will have power to invest it as 
he chooses. And I have no doubt that, as the 

gentleman I who will be trusted with it, is 

a very clever, as well as a thoroughly honest 
man, he will manage to get a good rate of 
interest for you. But even at five per cent., 
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you know, it would come to 700 dollars a 
year.' 

* I think I comprehend,' murmured Madame 
Vandeleur, concealing with some difficulty the 
intense excitement under which she was labour- 
ing. All this talk about interest, investments, 
and per cent, had, it is true, proved a little be- 
wildering — since those terms were practically, 
and almost theoretically, unknown to her — but 
the little woman's acute intelligence had enabled 

her to grasp pretty distinctly the meaning of it. 
Then the figures that had been mentioned — 
those, at least, were clear enough ! To Marie 
they represented wealth, luxury, wonderful 
delights and possibilities of life — something 
more immediately real, practical, and tangible 
than that other enormous, but, for the present, 
unavailable, treasure she knew of. Moreover, 
by the very act that was to secure these imme- 
diate benefits — the adoption of the child as her 
own son — would not her way to an appropria- 
tion, or part appropriation, of the treasure ifl 
question be made more easy? Marie's head 
began to swim, as she gazed forward through a 
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bedazzling vista of futurity — but she did not 
lose it. 

' I think I comprehend/ she repeated. ' We 
are to receive, my husband and I, 700 dollars 
a year to dress, and support, and educate the 
boy, and we are to call him ours. But Made- 
moiselle spoke, also, of 15,000 dollars. Did 
she say that all that money would belong to the 
little Claude in the end ? ' 

' Yes. It will be paid to him when he is 
twenty-one years of age.' 

' Sainte Vierge I But it is a great sum. 
Mademoiselle must be terribly rich ! ' cried 
Marie, her appetite for gold — the auri sacra 
fames which had now taken full possession of 
her — ^increasing with what it was fed upon. * If 
Madame — I beg pardon. Mademoiselle (Marie's 
slips of the tongue were not accidental) — would 
divide it with us ? If she would give to us — 
so that my Louis could likewise be provided 
for — 10,000 dollars, instead of the 5,000 she 
promised as a gift, and let the other 10,000 go 
to Claude, then we would make the bargain de 
hon gre. We would take the child out of the 

VOL. I. L 
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hands of Mademoiselle entirely. What says 
she?' 

* I say, most emphatically, no I ' replied 
Claudia, with spirit. ' I have made you a pro- 
position, Madame Vandeleur, which I consider 
very liberal. If you do not care to agree to it, 
I must — there will be other people willing 
enough, I am sure, to accept it.' 

'Without doubt,' assented Marie, politely. 
' Yes, of that I, too, am sure. But ' — (she drew 
her chair nearer, and subjoined with a smile) — 
' But, if I might presume, nevertheless, to advise 
Madame ' — (this time Marie laid a stress on the 
title and did not withdraw it) — ' she will 
arrange affairs with us. It will be wiser and 
safer.' 

' Safer ? How do you mean ? ' faltered 
Claudia, turning pale. ' And why do you keep 
calling me Madame ? My name is Miss Est- 
court.' 

' Yes, yes, of course ! I offer a thousand 
excuses to Mees Estcourt. It is absurd, seeing 
how wonderfully young she looks in that chann- 
ing chapeau^ to address her as Madame' — 
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Marie paused to regard, with much admiration, 
the very becoming Gainsborough hat worn by 
her visitor, and beneath which Claudia's delicate 
features did, in truth, look almost childlike — 
' Alhns I how could one believe it, that she was 
Madame ? ' 

'But you seem as though you did believe 
it. What can you mean?' again stammered 
Claudia. 

' Ah ! we will not enter into explanations. 
A dying man, he may sometimes let out secrets. 
But one need not give attention to such things. 
One can forget, if necessary' Madame Vande- 
leur threw such emphasis and signification into 
these words, and accompanied them by a glance 
so full of power and meaning, that Claudia felt 
a sudden conviction that her secret was known 
to the little woman, and that any farther 
attempt to mislead her, or to disguise the truth, 
would prove worse than useless. 

' Does anyone else know what you .suspect .P' 
she demanded, clasping her hands together in 

piteous agitation. ' And have you any proof 

any proof that it is true ? ' 

L 2 
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* Nobody knows, Mademoiselle, not one soul 
but myself,' replied Marie, answering the first, 
but ignoring the second question. * My husband, 
he has not the least idea. That was the reason 
I sent him out of the way. And with me,' she 
went on soothingly, ' all shall be silent as Utie 
tombs. Assure yourself of that. Mademoiselle. 
We will arrange matters comfortably — ^you and 
I, between oiu'selves — and then it will be a^ 
though I had the tongue cut out. Courage t 
there is nothing to fear from me. But you will 
consent now, perhaps, that we divide the 
money with the little Claude. Ten thousand 
dollars for his portion, and the other ten for us, 
the others of the family — ^for my husband and 
myself and our Louis ? ' 

' If you insist upon it, Madame Vandeleur, 
you shall have ten thousand dollars,' said 
Claudia, summoning all her pride to hide her 
chagrin in making this concession. ' But I 
shall still give Claude fifteen. And that will 
leave me without one cent that I can call my 
own ! Only a month ago, when I became 
twenty-one, I obtained possession of a httle 
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fortune — 5,000/. in English money — left me by 
the will of an uncle. It will be very incon- 
venient, however — ^very inconvenient and very 
vexatious, too — ^if I have to part with it all.' 

'But Mees Estcourt can get plenty more 
money,' suggested Marie, consolingly, ' Her 
father is so rich. One cannot say how rich ! ' 

' You are mistaken. I cannot get any 
money from my father without telling him for 
what purpose I require it,' protested the girl, 
passionately. ' If it had not been for my uncle's 
legacy I could have done nothing whatever for 
the child. And it may be very awkward for 
me to have none of this money in the bank, 
because — because I am going to be married in 
a few weeks.' 

' Ha^ qa 1 ' ejaculated Madame Vandeleur. 
'You go to marry yourself? And the gentle- 
man he knows nothing ? del I Mademoiselle 
is brave.' She fell into silence, regarding Miss 
Estcourt with an expression of much curiosity 
and some little pity. 

* You shall have the money ; all of it ! ' 
broke forth Claudia, with alarmed and petulant 
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vehemence. ' But, for mercy's sake, let us 
settle the thing at once ! Do you consent to 
take the child, and to bring him up as yo^^ 
own son, on these terms ? I will give you a 
cheque for two thousand pounds, and you sfaau 
be paid all the interest for the other three untii 
Gaude is twenty-one. Surely that will content 
you ! ' 

Marie controlled herself by a supreme effort- 
The word * content ' was wholly inadequate, she 
felt, to express her emotions of transcendent 
satisfaction and elation. Never, for a momen^^ 
had she anticipated such an issue as this from 
the application to Miss Estcourt ! Her delighted 
amazement at her own good fortune was only 
equalled by contemptuous astonishment at tbe 
folly of her companion in parting so readily 
with so great a sum. 

' But yes, indeed. Mademoiselle, I consent 
with a good heart,' she responded in a quiet 
voice, but with sparkling eyes. ' Mademoiselle 
is very generous ; but she will not repent it. It 
will be always a satisfaction to her to reflect 
that her child is so well provided for, and that 
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his new parents will be able to bring him up in 

comfort, and to have him educated comme il 

fauU As for the money — ^Mademoiselle, I hope, 

will not miss it. Her husband doubtless will 

be rich?' She waited for a moment, but 

Claudia only replied by a nod. ' The bargain, 

then, it is made,' she went on. * The dear little 

Claude, he is now mine, and I will be a good 

mother to him always. That I promised to his 

father, and Mademoiselle may rest satisfied 

of it. But will it be wished that we report, 

from time to time, concerning his health and 

welfare ? ' 

' Certainly not ! Most decidedly not ! ' ex- 
claimed Claudia, with trenchant irritation. ' I 
never wish to hear anything either of the child 
or of you again. The arrangement is that you 
are to teach him to believe you are his parents, 
M. Vandeleur and yourself. The money he is 
to have will be put in trust for him as Claude 
Vandeleur. You must understand that I shall 
never again own to any connection or interest 
in him.' 

' Yes, yes, I comprehend entirely. All shall 
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be exactly as Mademoiselle desires. And now, 
will you that I call my husband ? Or shall I 
first bring the child ? You would like to see 
him, and to bid hina farewell.' 

' I don't know/ hesitated Claudia. * Yes, 
bring him to me for a few moments/ 
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CHAPTER XI. 

GOOD-BYE FOR EVER. 

When Madame Vaadeleur had left the house, 
Claudia sprang to her feet, and began (as was 
her habit under the stress of any great excite- 
ment) to pace to and fro over the boarded floor 
of the homely farm-house kitchen. For three 
years she had been a mother, but, as yet, she 
had never consciously looked upon her child. 
At her own imperative request, he had been 
taken from her on the day of his birth, and, 
until the present moment, she had neither had 
the opportunity nor the desire to see him. Did 
she desire it now? Claudia scarcely knew 
whether she did or no, so mixed and paradox- 
ical were her sentiments. But unquestionably 
she was very much agitated at the thought of 
this meeting, which was to be the first and, as 
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she intended, the last between herself and the 
poor little fellow whom she had, as it were, 
bartered away to another woman. With a pre- 
vision that the interview would prove a trying 
one to her nerves, she hoped that it might take 
place without witnesses. This idea reminded 
her of Ella Thorne ; and going to the door, 
Claudia peeped forth, meaning to assure her 
friend that she should not be kept much longer 
waiting. 

Bather to her surprise, however, Ella was 
no longer seated on the well where she had left 
her ; neither could Claudia see her anywhere. 

The fact was that, growing weary of soK- 
tude and inaction, Ella had wandered off for a 
little stroll, and coming presently to the wood 
at the back of the house, she had there fallen 
in with Paul Vandeleur and the two children. 

Intensely abhorring the situation in which 
she found herself as the confidant of Claudia's 
miserable secret, Ella had, nevertheless, aided 
and abetted her finend's schemes to the extent 
of lending her the support of her company upon 
the present expedition. Also she had helped. 
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not passively but actively, in another way — 
viz., in the securing of Claudia's money to 
Claudia's boy — and she meant to give still 
further assistance in the same direction. For, 
seeing that the latter was bent, with such head- 
strong determination, upon involving herself 
still further in the meshes of duplicity and 
wrong, this seemed to Ella the only mode in 
which something of justice could be done. In 
her idea, the very least thing that Claudia could 
do in the way of atonement to her injured 
child was this relinquishment of her uncle's 
legacy in his behalf. Already, in taking 
measures towards the securing of this object, 
Ella felt, not without reason, that she had 
become tarred with the pitch in which she 
was so reluctantly dabbling. Tom one way 
by her own natural uprightness, and another 
by mistaken notions as to the claims of friend- 
ship and fidelity, the poor girl's conscience was 
far from at ease respecting her own wshare in 
these proceedings, and she marked her disap- 
probation of them in such manner as she could ; 
as, for instance, in refusing to be present this 
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afternoon at the interview with Madame Van- 
deleur. 

Turning away from the door in front of the 
house, after fruitlessly glancing around in 
search of her friend, Claudia caught the sound 
of a second door being opened and closed, and, 
in another moment, Madame Vandeleur ap- 
peared leading a little boy by the hand. 

* Le voici^ Mademoiselle ; this is our 
Claude ! ' she announced. * Go, my child, and 
speak with the pretty lady.' And loosen- 
ing her hand, she gave him a gentle push 
forward ; then adding, ' I will leave you for a 
short time. Mademoiselle,' retired, with a cour- 
teous and graceful bow, to watch the interview 
from an adjoining closet, through a hole made 
by the removal of a knot of wood in the boarded 
partition. 

Meantime, sinking upon a chair, Claudia 
held out her hands with a silent gesture of in- 
vitation. The child approached, betraying no 
fear, but, on the contrary, regarding her with a 
look of great interest and admiration. 

' Ah I comme tu es belle I ' he exclaimed, 
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clasping his little hand round her ungloved 
fingers, and smiling with unabashed delight into 
her face. 

A strange sensation — a feeling as of sudden 
stricture about the heart, and then of an equally 
sudden expansion of that organ — overtook Miss 
Estcourt. Something in the sound of that ring- 
ing infantile voice, in the touch of those soft 
baby-hands, seemed to thrill to the very centre 
of her being. She stooped and lifted the child 
to her knee, pushed back his hair, and kissed 
him on the brow and cheek. * Can you speak 
English, Claude ? ' she asked, almost • in a 
whisper. 

' But yes, only I must not,' he answered in 
French. 

' You must not ! Why, dear ? ' she inquired 
with surprise. 

' My papa does not allow me to speak English 
to any one but his own self,' babbled the child. 
* Poor papa, he went to sleep, oh, so fast ! And 
they put him into a hole in the ground, because 
nobody could awaken him. But Louis thinks 
he will have got out of the hole by the time we 
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go back home ; and if he hasn't, we shall take 
some spades and dig him out, Louis and I, be- 
cause I want him so much.' 

Claudia returned no answer to this perfectly 
serious observation. She was scrutinising the 
little fellow's features to see in how far he 
resembled the father of whom he was speaking 
— ^the man whom she had so bitterly disliked, 
and whom, even now that he lay in his grave, 
she could not bring herself to pardon for 
having been to her the cause of so much imhap- 
piness. But though, as a result of her study, 
she found the resemblance between the two 
very striking (for Claude had inherited poor 
Hubert's dark eves and handsome high-bred 
lineaments, modified, of course, by his age), she 
could not feel any repugnance to the child. 
Yet, before she had seen him, Claudia had been 
sensible of entertaining very decided repugnance 
towards this innocent offspring of her unhappy 
and deeply-regretted union. But, at sight of 
his pretty baby-face, at touch of his dimpled 
little hands, her aversion had suddenly melted 
away, and something of the natural maternal 
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feeling had been born within her. Half- 
frightened by this new, unexpected emotion, 
this strange softening and yearning of the 
heart, Claudia hastened to break the spell of 
silence. 

'You used to speak English, then, with 
your papa sometimes, Claude ? ' she questioned. 

' Not sometimes, but very often,' he repHed. 
' We used to talk about my mamma in English.' 

* About your mamma?' echoed Claudia, 
faintly. 

' Yes, I have a mamma, and she is beautiful 
— belle comme tot — and my papa says she is 
good, too. But I don't think she can be, 
because she doesn't love him and she doesn't 
love me, and it makes him cry to talk about 

her. Oh ! ' He paused suddenly and 

made a little gesture of distress, then broke 
himself into tears. 

* What is the matter, my darhng ? ' de- 
manded Claudia,^ moved by his grief, but, at 
the same time, greatly disquieted by his 
remarks. 

' Oh ! I ought not to have said that ! Papa 
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never allows that I speak of her, of my mamma, 
only to him alone, and in English. But I for- 
got, and and I neoer forgot before,' he 

sobbed. 

* Never mind this time, dear. Don't cry ! ' 
soothed Claudia. * But, listen, Claude ; you 
must never, never, never say anything like this 
again to any one. It is all a mistake. You have 
no mamma, my poor little fellow; you have 
never had any mamma, but Madame Vandeleur. 
Don't you — don't you call her " ma mere " ? ' 

Claude knitted his small brows in per- 
plexity. 

' Yes, but ' he stammered, ' but also I 

have a mamman^ only I must not talk of her— - 
is it not true ? ' 

' No, no ! you must forget all that, Claude. 
Little boys can only have one mamman^ and 

and that was your mamma who brought 

you in to see me.' Claudia's voice shook, and 
she ended the sentence with a sob. 

Claude looked up startled. He was by no 
means a shy child, and he had experienced no 
alarm on being left alone with this stranger — 
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rather, indeed, he had felt singularly attracted 
by her. The dawn of aesthetic emotion in the 
little fellow was proved by his delight in her 
delicate beauty and dainty apparel. Even now, 
though startled, he was not alarmed. 

' Qa'aS'tti done f Tu vas pleurer f \ he 
asked, in his pretty prattling French, putting up 
his hand to stroke her face. 

All at once Claudia broke down. She 
caught the child to her breast, and began to 
weep softly, straining him closer and closer, and 
raining kisses, the while, on his round, velvety 
cheeks and rosy lips. 

Madame Vandeleur, gazing on this scene 
from her unsuspected loophole, grew alarmed. 
Was it possible that Miss Estcourt might, after 
all, repent of her bargain ? Marie's own ma- 
ternal feelings were so strong — she knew so 
well the potency of caressing little fingers, of 
chubby baby-arms clasped around a mother's 
neck (as those of the three-year-old Claude 
were now clasped round the neck of her visitor) 
— that a sickening fear began to lay hold of her 
respecting the security of the golden future 

VOL. I. M 
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which had just opened before her fascinated 
eyes. 

Supposing the young kdy were to change 
her mind — to claim the child, and take him 
away, and upset all those glorious arrange 
ments? Marie quaked with uneasiness. She 
had as little anticipated, as Claudia herself had 
done, an effect of this sort from an introduction 
of the boy. She had judged * Mademoiselle ' 
to be a person wholly without sensibility — and 
behold she was all melted in tears, fondling and 
moaning over her disowned child, as though 
already he had won a place in her heart! 
Marie felt that it was high time to go in and 
put an end to that interview. Accordingly, 
creeping on tiptoe to the back-door, she opened 
and closed it noisily — as though re-entering the 
house by that way — ^and presented herself to 
Claudia. 

* Pardon, Mademoiselle, have I come too 
soon .'^ ' she inquired. * I was in fear that the 
little one might be troublesome to you.' 

Claudia hastily dried her eyes. 

' No ; he has not been troublesome/ she 
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answered. *But I am glad you have come. 
Take him away, Madame, please take him 
away before your husband or my friend comes 

in. I I ' She caught her breath 

for a moment to prevent a fresh outburst. 

* Give me one more kiss, Claude, and then go, 
go to thy mother. Good-bye, my darling,' she 
murmured in her own tongue. * Good-bye for 
ever ! Good-bye for ever ! ' 

She loosened her embrace, but the little 
fellow clung to her with a curious tenacity. 
Madame Vandeleur had, at length, to take him 
away from her knee absolutely by force, and to 
carry him crying from the room, his little arms 
extended towards the * pretty lady ' whom he 
Was so reluctant to leave. 

* Mon Dieu ! * muttered Marie to herself. 

* It was a little dangerous, that experiment. 
But, happily, it has ended well. She has not 
changed her mind ! ' 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

A QUIET WEDDING. 

No, Claudia Estcourt had not changed her 
mind. Yet the danger apprehended by 
Madame Vandeleur had not been wholly with- 
out foundation. For one moment — just one 
moment — as she had sat with her child's arms 
clasped about her neck, Claudia had vacillated 
in her purpose. For one moment she had 
asked herself, should she abandon that purpose ? 
Should she, at this eleventh hour, acknowledge 
her clandestine marriage and claim her child? 
Should she brave her father's shocked dis- 
pleasure, and risk the loss of Douglas Awdry's 
love ? Should she expose herself to the gossip 
and scandal of Society? Yet, on the other 
hand, stand forth a free woman — her hidden 
bonds and chains riven, her secret revealed, 
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Avith nothing in her Ufe to conceal, no further 
need for plotting and dissimulation — above all, 
no further reason for dreading discovery, fur 
living with an oppressive sense of danger ever 
hanging over her head. 

For one moment the balance of motive 
forces had hung evenly poised, but for one 
moment only. Then a strong ' I dare not ' had 
leaped upon a weak ' I would,' and the brief 
indecision was over. 

If during the next few weeks — very busy 
weeks they were — Claudia recalled that inde- 
cision at all, it was to congratulate herself upon 
having in no way yielded to it. 

As she had told Madame Vandeleur, she 
was about to be married, and to be married at 
once. On the very evening of that day where- 
upon she had accepted his hand. Captain Awdry 
— after obtaining her father's sanction to the 
suggestion — had pressed Claudia to assent to a 
very quiet but immediate marriage, in order 
that, upon his return to England, she might go 
with him as his bride. A little startled, at first, 
by this proposal, Claudia had, nevertheless, soon 
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been brought to yield to it — and quite as much 
because her own inchnations urged acquiescence 
as because her lover's circumstances seemed to 
render it advisable. 

The second son of his father — who had been 
married twice — ^Douglas Awdry belonged to a 
family which, wherever it had originally sprung 
from, had been established in Berkshire for so 
many generations that it had come to be looked 
upon as one of the oldest, if not the very oldest, 
in the county. No higher title than that of 
Squire had, as yet, been borne by any head of 
the family — ^although, by marriage, much blue 
blood had enriched the race, and although it 
was currently believed that a Baronetcy, if not 
a Peerage, had been offered to more than one 
of its representatives. Whether this were true 
or no, it is certain that, relying on their an- 
tiquity and wealth, the Awdrys held their heads 
very high, and were wont to boast themselves 
independent of such adventitious rank, and the 
equals, at all events, of all those whose handles 
to their names were of recent acquirement. 

Of this family, Captain Douglas Awdry — 
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ex-officer (for he had now resigned his com- 
mission) of a cavaby regiment stationed for 
some time in Quebec — had lately, and very 
unexpectedly, become the chief. Left an 
orphan" at an early age, Douglas had been 
brought up under the guardianship of a half- 
brother, upon whom had devolved the fine 
entailed estate of Clavermere Chase. 

More than twenty years Douglas's senior, 
and a man of very studious and somewhat 
unsocial habits, this last Squire Awdry had 
remained unmarried until quite late in life ; 
and Douglas himself, as well as all the friends 
and acquaintances of the family, had long 
learned to consider the reversion of the pro- 
perty as secure to the younger brother. 

At the age of forty-five, however, Squire 
Awdry had suddenly fallen in love with and 
married a lady of little more than half his age. 
Two boys had been born of this union ; and 
Douglas, who had gone out to Canada very 
shortly after it had taken place, had then, of 
course, entirely relinquished all idea of the 
inheritance which he had once looked upon as 
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his own. Nevertheless, it had come io him — 
Mid earlier than, in the course of nature, he 
had ev€a: had a right to expect. One letter, 
received about a month before the opening ot 
this story, had announced to him the deaths 
of his two young nephews through the attack of 
some contagious disorder. A second, following 
by the next post, had conveyed the intelligence 
that his half-brother (who had been absent 
from home at the time, travelling in Norway) 
had succumbed to the shock of being informed 
of this double catastrophe in a cruelly sudden 
manner. For to his children the quiet, staid 
man had shown a passionate attachment, such 
as Douglas, who had never received from him 
any treatment but that of cold severity, could 
scarcely have believed it to have been in his 
nature to feel. 

Now, had he been nearer, Captain Awdry 
would, without question, have repaired at once to 
Clavermere on receipt of these tidings — tidings 
which, in spite of his personal gam through 
them, the young man sincerely sorrowed over, 
though, naturally, with a less keen sorrow than 
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would have possessed him had his relations 
with his brother been more affectionate. But, at 
that date, communication between America and 
England was by no means so rapid as it has since 
become, and, as Douglas knew, his brother must 
of necessity be buried long before he could 
arrive there. Seeing, then, that he could not 
be in time for the funeral, and believing that 
the young widow (whom he had heard was 
overwhelmed by her affliction) would greatly 
prefer not to have her solitude intruded upon 
for a few weeks by the arrival of the new pro- 
prietor, he had decided not to hurry his departure 
from Quebec. 

When, however, the news had come to him 
that his sister-in-law had already vacated The 
Chase, and retired to a smaller estate bequeathed 
to her by his brother, Douglas had looked upon 
the matter in a different light. He had then 
become anxious to return to England as soon as 
possible. But he had been equally anxious to 
take with him the wife he had chosen, and so 
had agreed to put off his voyage for the six 
additional weeks which Miss Estcourt had de- 
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clared to be the shortest possible time in which 
she could make her arrangements. 

For, poor girl, she had other arrangements 
to make than those simple and innocent ones 
which concerned her trousseau ! She had that 
expedition to carry out to the lonely farm-house 
on the Beauport Slopes, and her bargain with 
Madame Vandeleur to eflfect. And when that 
matter had, as we have seen, been brought to a 
successful issue, there was another difficulty to 
face, viz., the legal appointment of a trustee 
for the little Claude's property. But that diffi- 
culty, also, had been met and overcome — not, 
however, without the aid of much misrepre- 
sentation and falsehood. 

Ah I what a tangled weh we weave. 
When first we practise to deceive. 

And in that falsehood Miss Ella Thome had felt 
constrained to take a conspicuous part. 

Under pretence of visiting their old school- 
mistress, Mrs. Campion, the two girls had taken 
a trip to Montreal, and had there sought out a 
gentleman who was a distant connection of Ellas, 
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and well known to her by repute as a strictly 
conscientious and honest man. By profession 
this gentleman was an attorney, and after a little 
trouble, and by dint of an entire mis-statement 
of the case, he had been induced to accept the 
position of trustee for the 3,0O0Z., handed over 
to him by deed of gift in favour of Claude 
Stephens Vandeleur. He had, however, insisted 
on having the name of the child's adoptive 
father, Paul Vandeleur, and also that of a clergy- 
man in Boston (whose came Claudia could never 
afterwards recollect), associated with his own as 
co-executors, albeit that he undertook himself 
the principal responsibility of finding an in- 
vestment for the property. 

As a matter of course, all these arrange- 
ments were not conducted quite out of hand, 
and after the return of the young ladies to 
Quebec a good deal of correspondence took 
place under cover to Ella Thorne. 

But, at length, the business was settled, and 
Claudia Estcourt began to breathe freely — more 
freely than she had done for years. 

Now, she fancied, she had taken a sponge 
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and wiped out the history of the past. She had 
made a iahula rasa of her old life ; ' Out of the 
nettle danger' she had, at last, 'plucked the 
flower safety/ Her husband was dead, her child 
finally disposed of. Now she would cast the 
recollection of that dreadful mistake of her 
girlhood wholly away from her, and enter upon 
her new existence unfretted by fear or anxiety 
on its account. Henceforth, too, she resolved 
she would keep her conscience void of such 
oflences as had stained it through these bygone 
years ; she would cultivate, in word and action, 
the most perfect truth and candour. Although 
obhged to keep her promised husband in ignor- 
ance of events that had preceded their marriage, 
she would be open with him as the day as to 
all that should occur after it. Thus compounding 
for transgressions of the past with resolutions of 
virtue for the future, Claudia hoped and believed 
that all would be well with her. She had yet 
to learn, poor child, that a logical necessity pre- 
sides over the sequence of events in the moral 
world, as well as in the physical. That as surely 
as law governs the succession of visible pheno- 
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men a, that all cause must have an effect, so in 
the less tangible realms of human thought and 
conduct, law is likewise supreme, and no deed, 
once done, can escape inevitable consequences — 
although those consequences may be of a nature 
impossible to predict with any assurance. 

Meanwhile, however, gathering courage from 
her past immunity from detection, and full of 
blind confidence in those measures she had taken 
— as at the same time relieving her sense of 
obligation to the child and shielding her from 
all future trouble on his account — Claudia, we 
repeat, had resolved to cast her fears to the 
winds, and in a great measure she had succeeded 
in doing so. The wedding-day drew on apace, 
and each hour that intervened seemed to bring 
some fresh augury of future happiness, to paint 
the horizon of her new life with ever brighter 
tints. Heart and fancy ahke enthralled by the 
handsome manly lover, who, day by day, ap- 
peared to grow more devoted, more passionately 
attached to her, the girl basked and sunned 
herself in this warm glow of affection, striving 
to feel satisfied that no chill of disappointment 
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or misery could ever surprise her. As for 
Douglas Awdry, he, indeed, trod, during these 
few weeks of waiting for her, upon enchanted 
ground. And when at length his girlish bride 
stood by his side at the altar, the fairest and 
sweetest picture his eyes had ever rested on, it 
seemed to the young man that life had no further 
bliss to bestow, that the summum bonum of 
existence was aheady his. As had been arranged, 
the wedding was a very quiet one, although, 
owing to the fact that both Captain Awdry and 
Miss Estcourt were conspicuous figures in Quebec 
society, it had been difficult to keep it so. Ella 
Thorne remained with her old school fi'iend 
until after the ceremony, in which she figured 
as sole bridesmaid, and on the following day 
returned to her home in Kingston. The bride 
and bridegroom embarked directly after their 
marriage for England ; and if the voyage across 
the Atlantic could have been taken as protypi- 
fying their voyage together through life, the 
latter would indeed have proved a serene and 
delightful one. Never within his memory, as 
the captain declared, had he made a more 
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favourable or rapid passage, or known a spell of 
such mild and delicious weather. Scarcely a 
ripple disturbed the tranquillity of the sun-lit 
waves upon which the married lovers gazed day 
by day, feeling as though they were jBoating, in 
truth, upon a magic ocean of bliss. To have 
realised how those placid waters would look 
under another aspect, darkened by storm and 
lashed into threatening fury, into devouring rage, 
would have been almost as difficult after those 
weeks of continuous serenity, as to have im- 
agined their own lives broken upon by disquiet- 
ing doubt, or wrecked by a tempest of passion 
and pain. 

Several times during the weeks of his 
daughter's brief engagement Mr. Estcourt had 
hinted at a probability that he would very 
shortly give up his house and his business in 
Canada and come to reside in London, in order 
that he might be near to the beloved and only 
child, whom he had given, with somewhat inex- 
plicable readiness, into the hands of another. 
Not, however, he had explained, that he intended, 
as yet, wholly to relinquish his connection with 
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coramerce, but merely to confine his attention 
to the ship-building concern, in which, it will 
be remembered, he had a partnership, on the 
banks of the Thames. 

With the reputation which he enjoyed for 
great wealth, Douglas Awdry had felt astonished 
that his proposed father-in-law, who was now 
approaching his sixtieth year, should thus persist 
in keeping himself still in harness, when surely 
there could be no occasion for it. Also, he had 
felt still more surprised by the manner in which 
Mr. Estcourt had treated the matter of settle- 
ments. In return for his own very liberal pro- 
vision for his wife, that gentleman had promised 
his daughter a dowry of 20,000Z. But he had 
stipulated with Douglas to hand it over in the 
course of four years, 5,0O0Z. at a time, and he 
had put ofi* payment of the first 5,000/. until 
three months after the wedding-day. Having 
so large a fortune of his own, the young man 
had expressed himself as perfectly content with 
this arrangement, although, at the same time, 
he had certainly wondered at it. His love for 
Claudia was so great, that he would gladly have 
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tnaiTied her had she not possessed a penny. 

She was not, however, he knew (or believed he 

did ), altogether penniless even on the day of the 

marriage. For, as her father had informed him, 

she had a Httle fortune of 5,000^. invested in a 

Canadian bank, which fortune Douglas had 

insisted on having settled upon herself, with 

such legalities as were necessary before the 

passing of the Woman's Property Act. All these 

mercenary matters, howbeit, had been discussed 

and arranged by the two gentlemen between 

themselves, and Claudia was not even aware thiit 

her husband knew of the legacy bequeathed to 

her by her uncle. 
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CHAPTEE Xni. 

MADAME GAINS THE DAT. 

A FAIR of small heads — one covered with a thick 
mass of flaxen curls, the other curly too, but 
dark as night — nestled side by side on the same 
pillow, and a pair of bright, clean-washen littte 
faces looked eagerly up into one that was bending 
over them. Madame Vandeleur had just finished 
putting her two children to bed. It was, per- 
haps, a little earlier than she was accustomed to 
perform that duty, for the light of the summer 
evening had not yet begun to fade, only to 
mellow, and the golden glory of sunset was still 
ii^ prospect ; but the children had not minded 
the earliness of the hour, -because the process of 
bathing and undressing had been enlivened by 
what little folks of every nation and chme under 
the sun so dearly love — to wit, a tale. 
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A very entrancing tale this had proved, and 
the eyes of both children had grown large and 
round with interest as they listened. 

The subject had been rather a curious one, 
and the story had had for its heroes two small 
boys just the ages of Claude and Louis. These 
boys, it appeared, had changed names with each 
other, and through that change both had reaped 
some most wonderful and starthng benefits 
bestowed uppn them by fairies. The delightful 
things that had happened to them, however, 
had only happened a long, long time after they 
had thus changed names ; and they would not 
have happened at all (this Marie had been very 
particular in impressing upon her young audi- 
tors) if the httle boys had ever forgotten, after 
they had once begun it, to call each other by 
the wrong names. 

'And may we reaUy try it, my mother, 
Claude and I ? ' demanded Louis in an awed 
whisper — (a suggestion to that effect having 
emanated playfully from the little woman on 
the conclusion of her tale) — ' may we really 
try it, and see if the fairies wUl bring us flying 
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ponies and bags of bon-bons ? Oh, do permit 
us I' 

' Yes, you shall try it, my Louis,' assented 
his mother, * but not until after you leave the 
house of Grand-pere. You must not begin till 
I tell you that it is time ; and then, you know, 
you must never, never forget that you are Claude 
and he is Louis. But to-morrow I will tell you 
the tale again. And now, mes enfants^ good- 
night. Sleep well, and may holy angels guard 
your bed ! ' 

Breathing that pious prayer, Madame Van- 
deleur bestowed a butterfly kiss on the chubby 
cheek of the dark-haired little fellow, and a 
warmer, more hngering salute on that of his 
bedfellow. Then quitting the large, loft-hke 
chamber, she descended a short flight of narrow 
and very creaking stairs, and entered the living- 
room or united kitchen and sitting-room of the 
farm. The only occupants, at present, of this 
latter apartment were her father and his nephew, 
Marie's cousin, the one smoking a pipe in morose 
silence, the other whittling aimlessly a piece of 
wood. 
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' Ek biea^ man pere^ you are enjoyiag your 
pipe?' observe J Madame, cheerfully. 'But 
where, then, is my husband ? ' 

* Gone outside hke a sulky hound,' growled 
her father, removing his pipe for a moment, 
but avoiding his daughter's eye. ' I. have been 
telling him — and by my soul it is true — that 
people may outstay their welcome. Figure to 
yourself a whole family dropping upon a poor 
man like a swarm of locusts, and eating up his 
substance for a month at a time ! Mon Dieu, 
it is unreasonable ! ' 

Madame Vandeleur laughed. 

' You are right, my father, it is unreason- 
able,' she assented ; * but compose yourself, we 
shall be gone now, au jdus vite possible — even 
to-morrow. I will go and consult with Paul 
on the subject. And, listen, it is the last time 
we shall trespass on your hospitality, any of us, 
I promise it I ' 

' Nay, nay, I meant not that,' began the old 
man ; ' for a few days.' 

* But / mean it, my good father — I mean 
it, and with good reason. Au revoir I ' And 
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nodding her head, Marie laughed again, very 
pleasantly, and passed from the house. 

She found her husband seated in a dejected 
attitude on the low parapet of the well which 
Ella Thorne had chosen as a restmg place, 
when, nearly a fortnight ago now, she had come 
hither in company with Mademoiselle Estcourt, 
* that charming young fool,' upon whom Marie 
was in the habit of bestowing hourly, though 
somewhat contemptuous, benisons. 

Healing her approach, Paul turned round 
with an ejaculation of satisfaction. ' Ah ! there 
you are, my wife ! I was in expectation you 
might come out here. I wish much to speak 
with thee.' 

* And I, likewise, wish to speak with thee, 
Paul,' rejoined his wife, smiling upon the good- 
humoured young giant, whose fair hair and 
clear complexion made him look so much more 
like a Saxon than a French Canadian. ' I have 
something of much importance to say to thee. 
But come with me to the wood, yonder. Let us 
sit and talk where we used to do when thou didst 
come hither to practise thy wooing, my beloved.' 
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* Ah, those were happy days, were they not ?' 
returned Paul, pressing against his side the hand 
-which his diminutive spouse had passed within 
his arm. *Very happy days. Though even 
then, my angel,' he added, with a little hesita- 
tion, * thou wert something of a tyrant.' 

'Was I? Chut, chut, my Paul!' She 
patted his arm and laughed — (the little woman's 
laugh came very readily at present). 'I am 
never a tyrant to thee excepting for thine own 
good. But tell me, now, what is it thou dost 
wish to say ? ' 

* It is simply that I want to ask when we 
may take our departure from here ' — began her 
husband anxiously. 'That strange business 
about that little Claude, it is all settled now. 
Wherefore, then, must we still delay our return 
home ? ' 

' We will not delay it any longer. Allons ! 
man amiy cheer up ! I knew it was this that 
was troubling thee. And I know, besides, what 
my father has been saying to thee — though 
thou art so considerate that thou dost not like 
to repeat it to me. Ciely Paul, thy natxure is as 
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delicate and tender as a girl's ! But here is 
my arm-chair ! ' 

Madame Vandeleur seated herself, as she 
spoke, between the forked branches of an 
ancient tree, which separated conveniently near 
the roots and offered comfortable support for 
one. Her husband threw himself on the ground 
at her feet. 

' It is true,' he admitted, ' that M. Gireaud 
has been a little ill-natured about our staying 
here so long ; and I was afraid that it might 
disturb thee to mention it. But since we are 
to leave at once, he will doubtless be more 
amiable. And, ah, how glad I am! How 
charming it will be to find ourselves once more 
at home.' 

'But, Paul, my cherished one' — Madame 
passed her fingers caressingly through his crisp 
yellow locks — ' is it not always home to thee 
wherever thy wife and thy child — children I 
should now say — may happen to be ? ' 

* Truly, yes. But ' He glanced up at 

her in swift alarm. *But our farm, Marie— 
the comfortable house I built for thee, and where 
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vre have lived together so many years — that is 
our home ? ' 

* It has been our home, true ; but happily, 
my beloved, it will be so no longer. Why, 
surely, Paul, thou couldst not dream, with our 
altered fortunes, still to bury thy family in that 
sad, that solitary, that barbarous spot ! Ft 
done I Fi done I ' 

Paul dropped his head and made no reply. 
The blow which he had been secretly dreading 
ever since the fact of their wealth had been 
announced to him — (that wealth which seemed 
to the simple fellow so great, and which had 
been bestowed for reasons so inexplicable — so 
inadequate to the service required in return — 
that, as yet, he could only regard its possession 
with vague uneasiness) — that blow had now 
fallen. 

' Dost thou not know, Paul, how T have 
detested those six dreary years, shut in there 
out of the world, along with a handful of stupid 
ignorant people, witli no more sense in their 
heads than the oxen or the pigs ? ' 

'But, my Marie, the good neighbours, they 
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have served and obeyed thee Uke children,' re- 
monstrated her husband.* ' And thou didst not 
seem to hate them then ? ' 

* I should hate them tiow^ if I lived with 

them/ she answered. ' But leave that 

Thou knewest, at any rate, my Paul, that I 
suffer much from the cold — that, being fragile, 
I require a sunny climate. Why, then, hast 
thou not already said to me — " Marie, we are 
now rich, we can live where we will — let us go 
to some warmer country where thy health will 
be better.?^" Ah! Paul, Paul, I fear that, 
after all, thou art a selfish man — ^that thou 
hast no affection, no consideration, for thy 
wife ! ' 

At this accusation poor Paul blushed 
crimson, and looked as confused as though 
really guilty of the charge brought against him. 
' Selfish ? ' he repeated, ' I did not think — I do 
not wish to be selfish.' 

Marie patted his head again. ' It is only 
that thou dost not think, my Paul. No, no, I 
will not believe thee selfish or unkind ; only a 
little thoughtless and a httle stupid. But now 
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that thou understandest what I wish, thou wilt 
yield ; is it not so ? ' 

' But, as yet, I do not quite understand,' he 
faltered. ' Is it that you desire to leave alto- 
gether our old home ? To go back there no 
more ? ' 

* Nay, nay, we will go back for a few days,' 
rejoined Marie, in a tone of amiable concession, 
' for a week, or even a fortnight, if necessary. 
There will be the house and farm to sell, and 
disposition to make of all our belongings. But 
I have a capital idea, my Paul,' she continued 
cheerfully. 'Thou knowest Jules Lecroix is 
going to marry in the autumn. We will let him 
have our house for as much as he can afford to 
pay. It will be an excellent arrangement both 
for him and for us, will it not ? ' 

Paul gave vent to a stifled groan, which his 
wife professed to consider an affirmative. 

* And then we will go forth together,' she 
resumed, ' and see the world ! Ah, Paul, a 
little while ago thou didst talk of happy days, 
but our happy days have yet to come. And, 
my husband, I must teach thee ambition. It 
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is true that we are now rich ; but we must grow 
richer. Is it not in the Holy Scripture that 
one ought to trade with one's talents and make 
them ten times so many ? Therefore, my Paul, 
we will go to a place where great fortunes are 
to be made, and our money shall grow two, 
three, four times as much ! I know not yet 
how^ it is true, but that I shall discover when 
we arrive. Paul, we will go to London — ^to 
England.' 

* To England ! ' he echoed, aghast. ' But 
we know not the language ! ' 

* We shall learn the language, mon ami — 
and there are many people there who under- 
stand our own. That I have ascertained.' 

'But Oh, Marie! Consider — reflect! 

It is terrible a foreign country ! * 

' Paul, thou art, in truth, a coward ! ' ex- 
claimed his wife, disdainfully* ' Thou shouldst 
have been born a woman, and I a man. I have 
twice thy brain, and ten times thy spirit ! ' 

'It is true — perfectly true that thou art 
wiser and cleverer than I, my Marie. Have I 
not always acknowledged it .^ But ' 
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* Then confide thyself to my guidance, 
Paul/ she interposed gently but firmly. ' Let 
nie do what I think best, and I engage that 
thou shalt very shortly say — as thou hast often 
said before — " Thy way is the best way." ' 

Paul sighed. Whether his wife's way was 
the best way or not, he knew that, in the end, 
she must have it. Moreover, he did place very 
great, almost implicit, reliance upon her judg- 
ment. And again, that suggestion that she had 
made about his being ' selfish ' had disturbed his 
simple soul with doubt. Perhaps he was selfish 
to dread these proposed changes in his life — to 
care so much for his old home and his old 
neighbours. He gulped down something that 
rose in his throat, and in rather a bhaky voice 
observed, 

* Eh bien^ my wife — be it as you wish.* 

' Thou good Paul I Thou best of husbands ! 
Let me kiss thee ! And, now, there is some- 
thing else — one more little matter which we 
have to discuss together.' 

* Yes ? ' said Paul, interrogatively. 

' It is about the children ' — Madame paused 
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for a second or two, as if considering how to 
introduce her subject. ' Those children, Paul. 
Attend now. They are both ours, one as much 
as the other/ 

* Yes ? ' put in Paul again. 

*We have adopted the little Claude— /(Jr 
now and always. We have promised, thou and 
I, to be his father and mother, and he, for hw 
part, will very soon forget, being but a baby, 
that he ever called any other "Papa." We 
must help him to forget it, my Paul, and we 
must behave to him precisely as if he were our 
own offspring — thou understandest ? ' 

*Yes, yes. It will be a little difficult, 
perhaps, because one naturally inclines to cherish 
most one own's flesh and blood. But thou art 
very good, my angel, to desire it, and we will 
try to treat the poor little orphan as truly our 
own. We will make no favourite of our Louis.' 

* Only, inasmuch as he is the elder,' amended 
Marie, * what we want to do, my beloved, is to 
be just to both. 

* Mais^ ou% justice is an excellent thing. 
But how meanest thou ? * 
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• I mean this/ she replied, speaking slowly 
and emphatically: 'it would not be justice, 
Paul, that one of our children, and the younger^ 
should have advantage over the elder. It 
would be well for them to share alike, but if 
one must have a larger fortune than the other, 
then it ought to be the first-born. That is what 
reason and justice demand.' 

*But I do not comprehend,' rejoined her 
husband, looking up with a puzzled air. * We 
cannot help it that the little Claude should have, 

whefl he is twenty-one Ha, yes 1 ' His 

brow smoothed itself suddenly. ' Now I under- 
stand I That is why thou dost desire to go to 
England, and that we should endeavour to make 
our money increase. It is that thou wishest to 
leave the two boys equal ? Well, perhaps you 

are right, my wife But still, with 10,0U0 

dollars, if we keep that for him, our Louis would 
surely be suflSciently rich ? ' 

* No, that is not what I mean. Thy mind is 
so duU, Paul, that I must speak out plainly. 
The 10,000 dollars that are ours, we have to 
live upon for a time, and possibly, in striving 
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to make them more, we may lose some of them.' 
(Madame Vandeleur had no intention of per- 
mitting a farthing of their precious bequest to 
be lost, but she had still less intention of ex- 
plaining to her husband the deeper motives 
which had impelled her to the singular design 
she had formed.) * Therefore, it is ray purpose 
to secure to our own boy — our eldest boy, I 
mean — that 15,000 dollars which we shall have 
no power, Paul, thou or I, to touch or to waste/ 

^ Comment I * he ejaculated, gazing at her 
in distressed bewilderment. ' But that — it be- 
longs to Claude ! ' 

' Precisely. And Claude shall inherit it. 
But I mean to turn Louis into Claude, and 
Claude into Louis.' 

' Holy Virgin ! ' The simple fellow's eyes 
opened wider than before, and he stared at his 
wife with something like terror in them. Was 
she claiming to be a witch — a sorceress ? 

Madame burst out laughing — * Paul, Paul, 
what an innocent thou art I We shall merely 
change the names of the children. There will 
be ho magic about the matter, thou goose! 
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We go, recollect, to a new country where no 
one knows us. There Louis will be always 
Claude — Claude Stephens Vandeleur; and to 
him necessarily (for he also will have forgotten 
the name of his first years) the 15,000 dollars 
will be paid when the proper time arrives. 
Now dost thou comprehend what I mean ? ' 

Evidently he did. His expression of be- 
wildered alarm had, whilst she had been speak- 
ing, gradually given place to one of mingled 
pain, dismay, and indignation. 

* But it is a wickedness I It is a crime ! ' 
he exclaimed, lifting both hands with a shocked 
gesture. ' Thou canst not siu-ely meditate so 
great a wrong, Marie. Ah, say it is a joke. It 
is a joke, is it not ? ' 

' What I have said, my husband, it is my 
settled purpose to accomplish,' was the calm 
reply. 

Paul drew himself away from her a foot or 
two, and his honest, kindly face took a dogged 
air. 

' It shall not be P he protested firmly. ' I 
will defeat thy purpose.' 

VOL. I. o 
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^BonV This interjection was the sole 
comment Madame Vandeleur vouchsafed to his 
contumacious utterance ; but the tone in which 
it was spoken made Paul's flesh creep, as 
though a sudden chill had come into the balmy 
evening air. 

Nevertheless he reiterated his words stoutly : 
' No, it shall not be ! ' 

This time his wife said nothing, and for 
nearly five minutes a complete silence reigned 
between the pair. 

To Paul that silence as it continued grew 
terrible by reason of a strange sensation that 
possessed him, and that with each second be- 
came more potent and oppressive. He had 
turned his head away from his companion, but 
he felt that her eyes were upon him. He felt 
that she wished him to look at her, and he was 
conscious of resisting her will with ever-increas- 
ing difficulty, with an eflTort which, in the end, 
caused large drops of perspiration to start from 
his brow. And, at length — explain the matter 
as one may, as electro-biology, odylic force, 
magnetism or mesmerism — some power which 
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Paul Vandeleur could no longer withstand 
drew his gaze to his wife's face. And once 
having looked at her the poor fellow remained 
as though fasciuated, unable to look away 
again. 

At all times pale, Marie's complexion had 
turned to a whiteness almost like that of a 
corpse. In her eyes, however, which were 

glowing like living coals, there was life and 

< 

energy enough to have supplied ten ordinary 
-women. As those eyes now gazed down into 
his Paul quailed as the lion quails before its 
tamer. 

Once, and only once, before had he at- 
tempted to rebel against Maries indomitable 
will, and on that occasion a transformation 
something similar, though not equal in its for- 
midable effect to this, had passed over the 
httle woman's aspect. His breezy, cheerful, 
and ordinarily affectionate wife had turned 
into the Gorgon Medusa. Not, however, that 
Paul instituted this comparison, seeing that 
he had never heard of the serpent-haired 
maiden, but unquestionably he felt his heart 

2 
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sink witliin him as though from living flesh it 
had become a dead stone. And this change, this 
terrible change in his wife, would continue, he 
felt implicitly convinced of it, until he should 
be conquered — ^until his will had been yielded 
to hers. What was he to do ? The poor fel- 
low loved peace; also, he loved his wife, al- 
though at the present moment he shrank from 
her with a feeling rather akin to hate than love. 
But again, on the other hand, he loved justice ; 
he feared God ; he owned a conscience. How 
was he to reconcile these conflicting forces — 
these impulses that tore him this way and that? 
The desire within himself that leaned towards 
righteousness — the imperious power outside oi 
himself that impelled towards wrong-doing? 
What was he to do ? 

A solution of the difficulty, which afiected 
him as a reprieve from execution might affect 
a condemned criminal, presently occurred to 
him. Paul Vandeleur resolved to temporise. 
For the present he would pretend to give way, 
because, as he nad happily reflected, giving way 
for the present could do no harm. Why had 
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he not thought of that before ? Why, before 
either of the boys could gain possession of the 
fifteen thousand dollars, eighteen years must 
pass. For eighteen long years he might suffer 
Marie to have her way, and so secure peace to 
himself, and yet there would be no wrong 
done. Let his wife carry out this singular 
freak of hers. Let her change the children's 
names, for the present, if she would. But 
when the time arrived when that freak might 
lead to evil, then, Paul registered a vow with 
himself, then he would rise up and prevent it. 
Yes, he would die rather than permit his orphan 
charge to be robbed of his rights ! But, in the 
meantime, what a relief it was that he could 
gain peace, though not ' peace with honour ' — 
of this he was sadly conscious — by the artifice 
on which he had determined. Whether as 
she looked down into her husband's eyes 
Madame Vandeleur read all his thoughts or not, 
she at all events perceived that for the time 
being she had gained a victory, and accom- 
plished her ends. As a tide of crimson colour 
(called up by various emotions) mounted to 
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Paul's brow and spread over his sinewy neck, 
the Gorgon-like expression melted slowly out 
of his wife's countenance, and a smile of satis- 
faction and reconciliation took its place. But 
the wise little woman forbore to express any 
triumph either by word or look. She did not 
even demand from her husband any verbal 
expression of his submission In a soft voice 
she called his attention to the beautv of the 
sunset flooding the western sky with a golden 
radiance, such as one could fancy, she remarked, 
might be reflected from the city of the New 
Jerusalem that the good curcj had preached 
about on the last Sunday before they had left 
home. Then, paying no attention to the fact 
that Paul had made no response to her observa- 
tion, she watched on in silence until the amber 
refulgence had turned into a grey opaqueness. 
Whereupon, rising and extending her hand to 
him with sovereign benignity, she suggested, 
* Now let us return to the house, my cherished 
one, and announce to my father that we shall 
leave him on the morrow,* 
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CHAFTER XIV. 

TWO BRIDES-ELECT. 

In a pleasant morning-room, square in shape, 
rather low in the ceiling, and comfortably but 
not luxuriously furnished, two young ladies sat 
sewing, with a httle work-table between them. 
Forming part of a moderately-sized detached 
house, not very recent as to its date of erection, 
this room looked out at the back upon an emi- 
nently English kind of garden. The centre of 
the garden was occupied by a small lawn, gar- 
nished at its corners and edges by trim parterres, 
brilliant at present with the gorgeous colouring 
of summer bedding-out plants. On one side of 
the lawn, gravel walks wound in and out of a 
diminutive shrubbery of laurels and rhododen- 
drons ; on the other appeared a row of green- 
houses and cucumber-frames. A holly-hedge at 
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the farther end of the lawn separated a portion 
of the ground devoted to vegetable horticul- 
ture, and the whole was enclosed within high 
brick walls with fruit-trees • nailed against 
them. 

A very prosaic garden it was, all neatness 
and order, with nothing unrestrained or sylvan 
about it, and not even a redeeming glimpse 
beyond at the low dappled hiUs which stretched 
at no great distance in an irregular semi- 
circle, shutting in the nearer view of a sweet 
pastoral landscape. Nevertheless, on this warm 
July morning, with a deep aziu'e sky, flecked 
by soft cirrous clouds to canopy it, the garden 
looked very peaceful and inviting. From the 
morning-room where Edith and Eose Ashmead 
sat at their needlework two other ladies might 
have been seen pacing slowly backwards and 
forwards, with parasols over their heads, amidst 
the tall laurel and rhododendron-bushes. One 
of the windows of the room — ^it boasted two, 
coming down to the ground and opening later- 
ally, so as to be used as doors — stood a little 
open, and every now and then a gentle westerly 
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breeze stirred the pages of a newspaper which 
lay on a hassock close by. 

' Oh, dear, how I should like to go for a 
-walk,' sighed one of the young ladies, dropping 
her work on her lap. * I do hate sewing. But 
I suppose I must keep at it, or my things will 
never be ready.' 

' They never would have been ready, cer- 
tainly, unless Olivia had devoted herself to you as 
she has done — and poor mamma, too, as much 
as she was able. Eeally, Eose, you are, with- 
out exception, theiaziest girl I ever met with.' 
Eose laughed. ' Pray, don't excite your- 
self, my dear. I admit the soft impeachment. 
But there is one comfort. I shall not need to 
do my own sewing after I am married. I can 
put it out.' 

* Every woman ought to do her own sewing,' 
asserted the other, dogmatically. ^ Her under- 
garments, at least, she should make.' 

* Do you think so ? Well, if you like, you 
shall make mine, as well as your own, and so, 
with sisterly generosity, save my character. 
And, in the meantime, you might help me a 
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little now, Edith. Do, there's a darling. All 
your own paraphernalia are ready, you know — 
though your wedding won't be for three 
months — ^and mine is to be in three weeks! 
Come, that anti- macassar, I'm sure, is not of any 
consequence.' 

* I consider it of consequence,' returned her 
sister. * And you must remember, Eose, that 
if my things are ready, I owe the fact to my 
own energy. / have not gone about bothering 
all my friends and acquaintances for assistance, 
in order that I might indulge my own love of 
ease. But, all the same, I will help you this 
morning, if there is anything particular you 
wish me to do.' 

' Thanks. You are a seraph. You deserve 
that your Eobert should be coming to see you 
this evening,' exclaimed the younger girl, open- 
ing her work-basket. ' Look, I want this lace 
put round these cambric squares. There will 
be just enough for six handkerchiefs.' 

' My dear Eose ! Surely you don't mean 
to use that expensive lace for pocket-handker- 
chief borders ? ' 
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' But I do, though. Why DOt ? ' 
'Because it is a piece of absurd extrava- 
gance. Because such things as lace handker- 
chiefs are most unsuitable, believe me, for a 
clergyman's wife.' 

* But I don't beUeve you, you demure little 
cat,' laughed her sister, in a cheery, ringing 
fashion. ' Do you suppose I am going to be 
buried alive because I am going to live in a 
country parsonage? Why, Edith, you know 
that I expect to mix in much higher society 
than I have ever done yet. Have you forgotten 
what aristocratic parishioners we are to have 
at Longenvale ? Sir John Brentwood, General 
Fitzhardinge, and Lord Westaxon — an earl, 
think of that ! And yet you would prevent me 
having lace round my handkerchiefs ? Why, it 
ought to be sewn on double.' 

* Don't be absurd, Eose. Lord Westaxon 
is a cripple, and, as Mr. Featherstone told you, 
there are no ladies at Westaxon Park. Besides, 
if there were, it would be no reason why you as 
the Vicar's wife should dress above your sphere.' 

' My precious Minerva, I grow more as- 
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tonished every day at the mistakes our respec- 
tive adorable ones have made. To think of 
Bobert Hilton, a handsome, fascinating, lively 
young fellow, choosing a quiet, puritanical 
maiden like you, instead of — ^well, some one of 
a more springy nature like his own. And, 
more astounding still, think of my middle-aged 
William passing by the most perfect model, the 
ne plus ultra of a female ecclesiastic, and fixing 
his foolish affections instead on a feather-brained 
young person who does not love her needle, but 
who does love pretty garments. And then, 
mirabile dicta I the most surprising thing of all 
— to think that not one of us would consent, for 
half a moment, to reverse this wrong-headed 
arrangement ! ' 

Miss Edith Ashmead smiled, and as she did so 
she displayed a set of white and very even little 
teeth, and a pretty dimple in either cheek — her 
sole claims to anything in the shape of beauty. 
Twenty-four years of age — and older in charac- 
ter than in years, the girFs face, when in repose, 
accorded with her somewhat starched and 
pragmatical disposition, and gave excuse for 
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the sort of epithets playfully bestowed upon her 
by Rose. The latter, who was Edith's junior 
by two years, had even less pretension to regu- 
larity of feature than her sister ; but she was a 
happy-hearted, sunny-faced Uttle woman whom, 
despite her plainness, everybody loved, not only 
to be with, but to look at. Both sisters, as may 
be gathered from the foregoing conversation, 
were on the eve of marriage. The younger, 
whose wedding was to take place within a 
month, was expecting to become the bride of a 
gentleman nearly double her own age — the Rev. 
W. Featherstone, lately appointed to a very 
handsome living in Surrey. The latter, two 
months later, would, if all went well, change 
her name for that of Mrs. Robert Hilton, and 
would then leave England for Canada with her 
husband — young Hilton having been invited to 
join in business a bachelor uncle, who was the 
principal in some very extensive mercantile 
operations carried on in Toronto. Residing at 
present with his family in London, Robert 
Hilton had managed to arrange just now to 
spend a couple of days with his fiancee in the 
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niral district of Clavermere; and Edith was 
expecting him to arrive this evening. 

Her amiability stimulated, no doubt, by this 
pleasing anticipation, the young lady now laid 
aside her own work, and, contenting herself 
with another sense-of-duty protest against her 
sister's extravagance and vanity, she applied 
herself to that which Eose, with unshaken good 
humour, still pressed upon her. 

* I say, Edith, how strange it would be,' 
observed the younger girl, after a brief pause, 
* if Olivia's future husband should prove to be 
coming home from Canada only such a short 
time before yours is arranging to go there. 
How do you really feel about that affair ? Do 
you think it will be renewed ? ' 

' It is no use speculating about such things, 
Eose; one can never tell. But, of course, I 
should be glad if it were renewed.' 

* I should think you woidd. It seems a 
shame that you and I, who, although we are 
younger, are so plain and unattractive compared 
with her, should have secured such good hus- 
bands, whilst she ' 
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' I object to that expression, Eose/ inter- 
posed the other, rather tartly.' (Though it was 
not this part of her sister's remark that had 
specially displeased her.) * " Secured hus- 
bands " — what a vulgar way of putting it.' 

* Beg pardon, dear. Consider the expres- 
sion retracted in your case. But for myself, I 
assure you, I feel as though I had dropped 
upon luck which I didn't deserve, whereas poor 
Olivia, who sacrificed herself, as I know she 
did, for her family ' 

' If she did, she ought not to have done,' 
again interrupted Edith. ' And I don't know why 
you should call her " poor." Olivia does not 
pity herself, I am sure. She has six hundred a 
year, and plenty of self-confidence.' 

* / should have plenty of self-confidence 
also,' protested Eose, laughing, 'if I had six 
hundred a year.' 

' You have quite sufficient, my dear, with- 
out possessing sixpence,' affirmed her sister. 

* Now, there you are mistaken. Naturally 
I am very shy. It is true, really ; and though 
I may manage, when I am married, to go about 
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didtributing tracts, I shall never have the cou- 
rage to instruct the poor women how to clean 
up their hearthstones, or nurse their babies, or 
manage their general domestic economy, as you, 
my sweet Edith, would have been able to do in 
my place. There, don't look cross. We are 
always sparring, we two, somehow, but I didn't 
mean to vex you. And, see, mamma nnd Olivia 
are coming in. Look, Edith, is she not beau- 
tiful? Who would beheve she was nearly 
twenty-eight ? I don't think she has fallen off 
in the least all these years. Douglas Awdry 
will be sure to fall in love with her again. In- 
deed, I don't expect he has ever fallen out of 
it. He has remained faithful to her memory 
all this time, you know.' 

' Nay, I dorit know. And we had better 
not let Olivia hear us discussing the question, 
Eose. She would consider it indelicate, as I do.' 

'It can't be indelicate to want her to be 
happy,' answered Eose, getting the last word, 
as the subject of her remark threw open the 
glass door, and allowed her mother to precede 
her into the apartment. 
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* Well, mamma, how is your head now ? ' 
she asked. 

Mrs. Ashmead replied that she thought the 
fresh air had done her a little good. But she 
spoke in a querulous tone, caused by habitual 
ill-health and mental suflfering. Dressed in 
deep mourning, and wearing a widow's cap, as 
she had done for the last eighteen years, Mrs. 
Ashmead still showed in her features the re- 
mains of much past beauty. But her pallid 
complexion, in conjunction with the very dark 
circles which surrounded her eyes, gave her a 
sickly, at times even a ghastly, aspect. For 
this aspect — or rather the ill-health that occa- 
sioned it — a shock which the poor lady had 
met with some three years ago was account- 
able. This shock resulted from the death, 
under peculiarly distressing circumstances, of 
her only son and favourite child. 

As the exigencies of our story have necessi- 
tated the introduction of this family to the 
reader's notice, we must briefly narrate those, 
and a few other circumstances concerning them , 
at the beginning of the next chapter. 

vou I. P 
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CHAPTER XV. 

OLIVIA ASHMEAD. 

A WIDOW now for eighteen years Mrs. Ashmead 
could boast connection, though not of a veiy 
close nature, with the Awdry family. 

She had married a cousin of the late and 
present Squires' father, and since the death 
of her husband she had occupied the house in 
which she now lived, situated about a mile 
and a half from the lodge gate of Claver- 
mere Chase, and close by the village of Claver- 
mere. 

Poor in purse, but not in pride, her connec- 
tion with the great people of the district had 
always afforded this lady extreme satisfaction ; 
and from one member of the family at any 
rate, the relationship, such as it was, had ob- 
tained in the past ready recognition. As a boy 
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and youth Douglas Awdry had spent much of 
his time under Mrs. Ashmead's roof. The 
forces both of repulsion and attraction had con- 
spired to draw him thither. On the one hand, 
the sternness and coldness of his elder brother 
guardian : on the other, the warm friendliness 
and lively companionship of his * aunt ' and 
' cousins ' ; for by these titles Mrs. Ashmead 
(despite the fact that no consanguinity of any 
sort existed between them) had taught the boy 
to address hesrelf and her children. 

Of his so-called cousins, four in number, 
Douglas's chief companion and prime favourite 
had always been Olivia, the eldest. 

A handsome girl, in the brunette style, 
Olivia had seemed to him to absorb all the 
beauty and nearly aU the brains of the family. 

With the brother, who came next to her, he 
had, it is true, consorted a good deal in his 
boyhood. But even then Douglas had thought 
Herbert Ashmead selfish and w^eak, and as he 
grew towards man's estate he had discovered 
him to be also wicked. Indulged beyond 
measure by his fond and foolish mother, who 

p2 
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had trained her girls likewise to yield precedence 
to their brother in everything, the boy's faults 
were in a great measure those of his up-bring- 
ing. And upon his family fell the penalty. 
Sent to Eton and then to Cambridge, at the 
cost of much pinching at home, the young 
fellow misconducted himself at both places. 
Prom the University he was obliged to with- 
draw at the close of his first term, in order to 
avoid expulsion, and, at his own request, he 
was then articled to a solicitor in London. 
There he commenced a career of dissipation, 
gambling, and extravagance which — the tale is 
an old and oft- told one — gradually reduced his 
mother's income from a thousand to five hun- 
dred a year. For the foolish woman had 
allowed herself to be persuaded, over and over 
again, into paying her son's debts, whilst, at the 
same time, she had endeavoured to screen his 
delinquencies from the knowledge of the world, 
and even, so far as was possible, from that of 
her daughters. 

Of the latter, OUvia stood nearest to Mrs, 
Ashmead's o-fiections, and it had all along been 
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her secret hope and aim to secure for her the 
honour of an alliance with Douglas Awdry, and 
the advantages of his prospective wealth. And 
when, by-and-by, she guessed, and guessed 
rightly, that Olivia's giriish friendship for the 
young man had developed into a very much 
warmer sentiment, her designs were quickened 
in their intensity. A slight stumbling-block in 
the way of their accomplishment, however, ex- 
isted in the fact that Douglas's feelings towards 
Olivia had not, like hers, changed in character. 
To him she was still his ' cousin,' his sister, his 
friend. No thought of her in the hght of a 
wife had ever entered into his head, nor is there 
the least probability (notwithstanding a subtle, 
inexplicable alteration which he had noticed in 
the girl's manner, from the date of his return 
from a lengthened tour abroad) that it ever 
would, had not certain hints from her mother 
enlightened his perception. 

At those hints Douglas had at first laughed, 
not believing, scarcely even understanding, their 
purport. Then they had grown plainer and 
plainer, until at length, one balmy summer's 
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evening Mrs. Ashmead, with tears in her eyes, 
had confessed in unmistakable tenns her 
daughter's love for hira, and had pleaded for a 
return of that love. Then, fresh from the 
interview, which had shocked, bewildered, but 
at the same time flattered him, she had intro- 
duced the young fellow (twenty-two years of 
age at the time) to the drawing-room, where 
Olivia was singing in the twilight, and had 
there left the pair together. 

The device was a cunning one. Olivia 
Ashmead possessed a sweet, well-trained voice, 
whilst Douglas, as his ' aunt ' knew, was pecu- 
liarly susceptible to the influence of music — the 
' moody food of love.' Thus, loving her 
already in his difierent fashion ; carried away 
by the impulse of a generous and sensitive 
nature ; moved by the ' concord of sweet 
sounds,' and having his senses stimulated alike 
by the witchery of the hour and of the young 
lady's unquestionable beauty, Douglas had, 
there and then, offered her his hand. It was 
the one weak moment in the life of a naturally 
strong-minded man ; and scarcely had it passed. 
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ere Douglas recognised its weakness. He had 
made a mistake — a vital mistake — and he 
knew it directly the irrevocable words had 
escaped his lips. 

This was tlie episode in his history, which, 
it may be recollected, the young man had 
related to Claudia Estcourt on the day when 
she had promised to become his wife ; this and 
the sequel, which was as follows. 

For eighteen months, or rather longer, the 
engagement had continued, Douglas striving all 
that time to hide from the girl whom he felt 
honourably bound to marry the fact that he 
did not love her with that potential love which, 
when it takes possession of the heart, is 

Not to be reasoned down, or lost 
In high ambition^ or a thirst of greatness : 
Tie second life : it grows into the soul, 
Warms every vein, and beats in every pulse, 

— the sort of love which, he declared, no 
woman in the world ever had, or ever could 
have, wakened in him but Claudia herself. 

At the end of the eighteen months, the 
unexpected announcement on his brother's part 
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of an intention to many had, all at once, over- 
thrown Douglas's position as his heir, and 
altered most materially his prospects in life. 
Straightway, then, Olivia Ash mead had thrown 
him over, and two months later she had en- 
gaged herself to a big, vulgar-looking, loud- 
voiced, middle-aged man, who lived in a 
neighbouring town, whose father had been a 
pawnbroker, and whose own sole recommenda- 
tion, so far as Douglas could perceive, was that 
he was a man of enormous wealth, and lived in 
a huge, pretentious house — a sort of cross 
betwixt a palace and a barrack. 

Now, although, for his own part, this 
release from his engagement had been to 
Douglas Awdry a relief beyond the power of 
words to express — a compensation which had 
even reconciled him to the loss of his inherit- 
ance — Olivia's conduct had puzzled him sorely. 

That the girl loved him he felt convinced, 
and it was this conviction that had helped him 
to keep chivalrously firm to his own notions of 
faith and honour. Further, that she loved 
gold with that sordid passion which, in com- 
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parison with its acquisition, warped all other 
considerations, he did not, and could not 
believe. Nevertheless, that Olivia had sold 
herself for money seemed clear. How else 
could matters be explained? 

With young Awdry's limited knowledge of 
the circumstance, it was no wonder that he 
should have felt perplexed. But there was a 
key to the riddle, and, to some extent, he had 
guessed it. Olivia Ashmead, poor girl, had 
sold herself for money, but she had not done so 
for her own sake. As Eose had truly affirmed, 
she had sacrificed herself for her family. At 
the very juDcture when this reversal of fortune 
had fallen upon Douglas, Herbert Ashmead 
had returned to his home like a thief in the 
night — returned to hide there in disgrace and 
in debt, and with the shadow of crime lying 
darkly upon him — the crime of forgery. For 
six months, as the wretched young man had 
averred, discovery of this crime was not im- 
minent, but its detection at the close of that 
period would be unavertable, unless he could 
take up the forged bill, which was to the 
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amount of a thousand pounds. That amount, 
Herbert had declared, he must either beg, 
borrow, or steal before the day of reckoning 
came, or — in cool blood he swore it — he should 
commit suicide in order to escape the horrors 
of disgrace and punishment. 

Now, to raise a thousand pounds had 
become impossible to poor Mrs. Ashmead. 
Already the foolish lady had bestowed upon 
her worthless son every penny upon which she 
had power to lay her hands. The remainder 
of the family property, fortunately or un- 
fortunately, was secured under trust for the 
benefit of her daughters, and she could not 
touch the capital. But Olivia could save the 
family t This soon became apparent. Mr. 
Smith, her millionaire suitor, would wish, if 
she accepted him, to marry at once, and he 
had proposed to Mrs. Ashmead to settle on his 
wife a thousand a year for her own personal 
expenses, out of which sum the bill could, of 
course, be met. Thus, to make a long story 
short, Olivia had been borne down by circum- 
stances. Urged, with piteous vehemence, by 
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her mother to this immolation of self on the 
altar of that mother's idol; impelled by the 
horrible threat of his own destruction, which 
her brother had not scrupled to make free use 
of, and which, in common with the rest of the 
family, she believed him quite capable of 
putting into execution ; and, finally, swayed by 
pride which dreaded exposure, and which was 
as strongly developed a quality as any in her 
character, Olivia had yielded. She had given 
up the man whom she loved more passionately 
than ever, now that misfortune had overtaken 
him, and she had agreed to marry another 
man for whom she possessed not one spark of 
affection. But, happily for her, Olivia had 
been prevented from desecrating the sanctity of 
marriage by thus entering upon it without that 
one pre-requisite in the absence of which any 
marriage must be indefensible. 

The mode of her deliverance had, however, 
been sad enough — for it had come through the 
death of her affianced husband. After an 
illness of but one week's duration, Mr. Smith 
had died, just two days before that which had 
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been fixed for the wedding. And this had not 
been the end of the calamity, nor its worst 
part. On the very same evening whereon the 
news had been imparted to him, Herbert Ash- 
mead, in a fit of utterly selfish despair, had 
actually carried out his threat. He had com- 
mitted suicide by taking poison, and in so 
doing had cast a blight upon his mother's life, 
from which she had not recovered, and pro- 
bably never would. 

In mitigation of the horror, however, the 
action (in the absence outside the family of 
any known motive for it) had been attributed 
to accident Moreover, the memory of the ill- 
fated young man had been saved from obloquy, 
and by means, after all of Olivia's intended 
self-sacrifice. Had he but lived a few days 
longer — though, to be sure, the prolongation 
of his life had not been a blessing to be greatly 
coveted — Herbert would have learned some 
tidings that had come upon the family Uke a 
thunderclap of surprise. These tidings related 
to the will of the late Mr. Smith, executed 
during his last illness. When that document 
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was read, it appeared that the worthy man had 
bequeathed to Miss Ashmead, his ' dearly- 
beloved promised wife/ a certain amount of 
funded property which would bring her in an 
income of six hundred a year. 

And now, since these events had taken 
place, upwards of four years had elapsed. And 
through all the weeks and months that had 
made up those years, the heart of Olivia Ash- 
mead had turned towards her old lover across 
the water with unswerving affection. ' Love is 
your master,' says Shakespeare, ' for he masters 
you ; ' and Southey, who considers love ' in- 
destructible,' goes so far as to assert, ' They sin 
who tell us love can die.' However that may 
be, Olivia's love, at any rate, had outlived 
trouble, distance, and separation. It had not 
outlived lio'pe^ but only because hope had been 
very hard to slay in this young woman's 
breast. Since Douglas had been in Canada she 
had heard very little about him ; but she knew 
that he had remained unmarried, and the con- 
clusion which Eose had expressed to her sister, 
a propos of thifl fact, was the one which Olivia 
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had been secredy nursing in her own bosom. 
He had continued ' faithful to her memory/ in 
spite of her sin against him. So, judging by 
her own feehngs, and in ignorance of the truth 
that he had never really loved her, she had 
fondly allowed herself to trust. 

For, strange as it may appear, Ohvia had 
never suspected young Awdry's lack of affec- 
tion. Her own love had been of that high 
type in which little or none of the sensual 
element had mingled. She had been at times, 
perhaps, rather exacting of his company during 
the period of their engagement, but never of 
his caresses. Satisfied with the knowledge 
that, once for all, he had asked her to be his 
wife, she had demanded no continual repetition 
of his love-confession, no wordy demonstra- 
tions, no sweet flatteries. To know that he 
existed, to believe that he loved her, had been 
enough for her content. Olivia had even felt 
it possible, when the terrible sacrifice had been 
demanded of her that she should marry 
another, without any diminution of that intense 
affection which had become a part of her very 
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being, and which, because it was so ideal, so 
unvulgarised by any coarseness of sentiment, 
she had hardly thought it would be necessary 
to try even to banish from her heart after 
marriage. Nevertheless, when death had re- 
leased her from the contemplated union with 
Mr. Smith, she had felt like a bird let out of a 
snare, or a captive who had escaped penal ser- 
vitude for life. And now Douglas was coming 
home ! For the last few weeks Olivia Ash- 
mead had been living in a transport of secret 
bliss. That the engagement would be renewed, 
that she might still marry this man whose love 
she had once thrown aside, she had never 
actually said to herself. But he should learn 
now why she had giv^en him up ; he should 
know, if he cared to know (and Olivia did not 
doubt that he would so care), that through 
everything her heart had been true to him ; 

and then, perhaps At this point she 

always stopped short, refusing to admit to 
herself how much she was blindly hoping for. 

Alas, that love, whose view is muffled still, 
Should, without eyes, see pathways to his will I 
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But, at any rate, he was coming home! He 
w*is coming home, and she would see him ! He 
was coming to live near her, and to go away 
no more! That was enough — ^more than 
enough ! 

On returning to the breakfast-parlour that 
bright summer morning, after her stroll in the 
garden with Mrs. Ashmead, Olivia took up some 
sewinir which she had undertaken to finish for 
Eose. To both her sisters Miss Ashmead had 
made a present of their wedding outfits, and 
there had been no stint in the liberality of her 
ideas as to their requirements. But she bad 
insisted that, in order to lessen the rather heavy 
expense of the double occasion, the two girls 
should make such of their own garments as they 
were able to manage. 

And whatever Olivia enjoined generally 
foimd itself accompUshed. Since the death of 
the worthless scamp who had tyrannised over 
the entire family, Olivia had wielded the domestic 
sceptre and held the reins of government. But 
s she had not done so with a high hand, neither 
had she based any assumption of authority on 
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the fact that her six hundred a year enabled 
her to play the part of household providence. 

Of her money the young lady herself, at 
least, always made very light. Her supremacy, 
so far as it went, had been half-consdously thrust 
upon her by the natural head of the family 
(whose weakness, bodily and mental, increased 
continuously), and half-consciously accepted by 
herself as the due of her own strong firm will 
and sound common sense. With such qualities 
as must at aU times ensure their own distinction, 
with greater talents, higher capabilities, and 
decidedly more beauty than either of her younger 
sisters, OUvia had always been looked up to by 
the latter with great respect ; and whilst intui- 
tively they guessed that the buoyancy of spirit 
and radiancy of aspect which had of late charac- 
terised her were to be attributed to the ap- 
proaching return of the owner of Clavermere 
Chase, neither of them would have ventured to 
rally her upon the subject. As for Mrs. Ash- 
mead, although formerly she had been so anxious 
to make up the match, she no longer desired its 
renewal. The selfishness which her son had 

VOL. I. Q 
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inherited, and which his training had so terribly 
exaggerated, had, without question, come from 
her side of the house (whereas Olivia, and Rose 
also, to a certain extent, resembled their father, 
whose character had been of a very different 
stamp); and that selfishness prompted Mrs. 
Ashmead to wish that her eldest daughter might 
now remain unmarried, in order that she might 
devote her energies to nursing, and her little 
fortune to providing comforts for, her amiable 
self. Like Edith and Eose, Mrs. Ashmead had 
refrained from addressing any speculations to 
Olivia as to the issue, in her regard, of Douglas 
Awdry's return, but, at the same time, she had 
occupied her mind pretty frequently with the 
question. 

If they had only known, all four of them, 
how vain such speculations were to prove — how 
futile and absurd were the hopes, the fears, the 
dreams that respectively possessed them ! But 
enlightenment was at hand. 

After an early luncheon, the two brides-elect 
started in each other's company for a consti- 
tutional w^lk. A little later, Olivia, driving 
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her mother, set off in a pony-carriage for the 
small market-town of Marleythorpe, distant 
about four miles, with the object of making a 
few minor purchases on Miss Eose's behalf. 

Two-thirds of the journey had been accom- 
plished, and the fat little pony was trotting 
leisurely along the country road, when a carriage 
approaching from the opposite direction attracted 
the ladies' attention. 

*Look, Olivia, is not that Mrs, Awdry'8 
landau ? ' demanded her mother. Olivia studied 
the open carriage with its handsome pair of grey 
horses for a second, and returned an affirmative 
reply. 

' She is alone, mother,' she added. ' Shall 
we stop and speak ? ' 

This question was settled by the drawing up, 
as they came abreast of it, of the more imposing 
equipage. It contained a lady attired in the 
deepest mourning and wearing a widow's bonnet 
and veil. Throwing back the latter the lady 
disclosed a young face, with a certain doll-like 
and rather inane prettiness about it. 

'I was on my way to your house, Mrs. 

ft 2 
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Aahmead,' she remarked, leaning over the side 
of her carriage. * The very first call I have 
found spirit to make since my poor husband's 

death. But ' 

*We will turn back with you/ interposed 
Olivia, courteously. ' We were only going to 
Marleythorpe on an errand of no great 
consequence, which can be put off until to- 
morrow.' 

* Not at all ! I couldn't think of such a 
thing,' returned the young widow. ' And, in 
any case, I should only have been able to stay 
a few minutes. My sister Annie — the one fi'om 
Westmoreland, you know — is coming this after- 
noon to spend a week with me, and I must get 
home to receive her.' 

* Ah ! That will be a comfort to you,' ob- 
served Mrs. Ashmead. ' And I am glad to see 
you are looking much better than when I saw 
you last.' 

' I don't know that I dLin feeling much better, 
thank you. But the fact is that I am excited 
just now, and angry, very angry. I was coming 
to tell you about the cause of it.' 
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Her companions uttered simultaneously some 
interrogative exclamation. 

' What do you think, what do you think, is 
the reason why my brother-in-law has put 
off his return to England so long? You 
would never guess ! You would never beUeve 
that any one could be so unfeehng, so heart- 
less ! ' 

* Douglas — Captain Awdry, I mean — is 
neither unfeeling nor heartless,' protested Olivia, 
with a sudden heightening of colour. 

*I think you will admit that he is both,' 
rejoined Mrs. Awdry, * when you know what he 
has done, when I tell you that he has actually 
married since his brother's death ! That in a 
few days now he will bring his bride to Claver- 
mere Chase. A bride just after a funeral ! My 
poor Julius 1 Don't you consider it shocking, 
Mrs. Ashmead?' 

Mrs. Ashmead looked at her daughter ; but 
Olivia had stooped to pick up the driving- whip 
which she had let fall, and her face was hidden 
from view. 

< I — I am very much surprised,' stammered 
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the elder lady. ' You are sure it is true ? We 
had not heard of any engagement.' 

* Neither had I. But there is no question 
about its being true. He has written to the 
house about having rooms prepared, and he has 
written to me to Maylands. Of course he offers 
some sort of excuse, or apology — but nothing 
can excuse the action in my opinion. My poor 
boys dead — and my husband scarcely cold in 
his coffin — and his own brother to choose such 
a moment for getting married ! ' 

* They were half-brothers only, Mrs. Awdry,' 
corrected Olivia, looking up after recovering her 
whip — her complexion of a ciu:ious grey shade, 
her whole frame quivering with sudden mental 
anguish — but her first impulse that of defending 
the man she loved. ' And Mr. Awdry has been 
dead two months, and more. Besides, you must 
remember, they were never upon very affec- 
tionate terms ; and — and I have no doubt that, 
if we understood all the circumstances, we should 
see that the haste — though it comes with a little 
shock to us — has not been so great as we think, 
and that — that it is pardonable — justifiable/ 
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* /shall not pardon it, at any rate/ broke in 

Mrs. Awdry. ' Oh, I had quite forgotten.' 

What she had forgotten the lady did not 
say — but she sat gazing, for some seconds, at 
Miss Ashmead's changed countenance with an 
air of wonder and curiosity in her own. That 
look and her exclamation brought the colour 
back in a rush to Olivia's cheeks. She bent for- 
ward smiling. ' Do you know the bride's name, 
Mrs. Awdry ? ' she asked, ' or any particulars 
about her ? This news has taken us quite by 
surprise ; but, you see, we have known Douglas 
Awdry ever since he was a boy of ten, so that, 
naturally, we are very much interested in it — 
are we not, mother ? ' 

Mrs. Awdry blinked her eyes. Had the sun 
dazzled her, she wondered, that she had thought 
Miss Ashmead looking so strange and ghastly ? 
It must have been so. Why yes, now that 
she recollected that story correctly, it had been 
she who had given him up, not he her 1 ' Well, 
I do know her name, but not very much else 
about her,' she replied, her somewhat stupid 
astonishment giving place again to petulant 
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irritation. *She was a Miss Estcourt; and as 
one excuse for the hurried marriage, he declares 
that he has loved her for four years — ever since 
he went out there to Canada. But to marry 
directly he had stepped into his poor brother's 
shoes ! To rejoice, as I am sure he did, over 
my losses which have brought his good fortune, 
that's what enrages me so. I don't think I will 
have anything to do with either of them when 
they come.' 

*0h yes, my dear, you will,' put in Mrs. 
Ashmead. ' Family quarrels look so bad, you 
know. I can understand your feelings ; and I 
think, myself, that Douglas ought to have 
waited longer. But we must all keep friends. 
It would never do to have a disruption in the 
family,' she added, with that assumption of 
relationship which so often drew a smile to the 
lips of her acquaintances. ' Oh, Olivia, what 
are you doing with the reins? Brownie is 
growing quite restive. I never knew him do 
such a thing before.' The over-fed pony, 
which emulated the ' fat boy ' in ' Pickwick ' in 
its capacity for dropping off to sleep at every 
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opportunity — in harness or out of it — had ab- 
solutely kicked out with both its hinder heels. 

Olivia laughed — a laugh which sounded 
strangely hollow in her own ears. ' Perhaps 
we had better move on then, since he is so 
impatient? Mrs. Awdry, Brownie cannot be 
curbed in any longer — the fiery little animal. 
We must say good-bye, or he will run away 
with us.' 

Only five minutes — ^less than five minutes — 
that conversation had lasted. Yet for Olivia 
Ashmead what a lifetime of emotion had been 
compressed within this brief space ! If time is 
to be measured by sensation, as philosophers 
have declared, years had rolled over her head. 
And, indeed, the poor woman felt years older. 
Five minutes ago — despite her twenty-eight 
summers — she had been a girl, full of juvenile 
spirits and happy anticipations. Now, age had 
fallen upon her, and with it all the blankness 
of life and hope which failing years bring. 

The world, too, as she looked round on it 
with wide-open, pain- dulled eyes, had suddenly 
withered and aged — ^had grown centuries nearer 
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to its final decay and death. It is a trite saying, 
that we put into Nature our own feelings — but 
who does not know the truth of it ? Who has 
not experienced the effect of adverse things in 
drawing a veil of gloom over the divine beauty 
that at other times seems to be spread so 
lavishly over the face of Nature, and of quench- 
ing the gladness which that beauty should 
bring? To Olivia Ashmead, at any rate, the 
fairness had gone out of all things — the world 
of matter had become a dead body without a 
soul. In five minutes such ' rancours ' had 
been poured into the ' vessel of her peace,' as 
for ever, she felt, had destroyed all hope ef 
earthly happiness. 

Alas ! in this fateful world who is safe fi'om 
such sudden crosses and shocks of chance? 
Who can tell what tempest of wretchedness 
may not sweep over his sunniest sky at an 
hour's, at a moment's notice ? 

But why should Olivia Ashmead have felt 
80 utterly crushed — so whelmed and outraged 
by cruel fortune in that Douglas Aw dry had 
done now only what she had herself once 
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designed to do? She had meant to marry 
another, and he had done so. But, oh, there 
was a world of difference in the cases I Olivia 
knew that she had loved her one love all the 
time. She had given him up because, like a 
heroine of romance (though she found Uttle 
satisfaction in the comparison), she had felt 
called upon to sacrifice self to others. But he 
— he had not married to save a brother from 
death, or dishonour, or a family from ruin. 

In his case there could have only been one 
inducement to the act, and that inducement he 
had owned to. He loved again — No, not again. 
Here was the sting of the matter — the sword 
that had pierced her to the heart. He had 
told Mrs. Awdry that he had loved another for 
* four years.* Then he never could have loved 
her I Ohvia knew the truth at last, knew it 
as well as Douglas had known it all along. He 
had never loved her ! In fancying that he had, 
she had been laying a flattering, but false, false 
unction to her soul ; she had been blinding 
herself with mad folly. The bandage, however, 
had been torn from her eyes at length, and she 
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saw the truth. But with this new vision had 
vanished, as she thought, all the sweetness and 
joy of existence. 

Nevertheless, in the midst of her torture, 
Olivia found some support. It came to her 
from a p:oud determination to hide the fact 
that she was suffering such torture, a strong 
resolve to allow no sound or sigh of anguish 
to escape her. Chatting cheerfully the while 
with her mother, she drove on to Marleythorpe, 
executed all her commissions for Eose, and on 
her return home was the first to communicate 
Mrs. Awdry's tidings to her sisters. And both 
mother and sisters were completely deceived by 
her manner. Olivia, they felt sure, regretted 
neither the marriage of her old lover nor the 
lost chance of becoming mistress of Clavermere 
Chase. Eose was disappointed for her — so 
disappointed that she even shed a few tears in 
private. But how could they be bitter tears, 
when Olivia had been all the evening so un- 
usually merry — a convincing proof that she was 
suffering no disappointment, that she had been 
indulging in no such foolish castle-building in 
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reference to the home-coming of the new squire, 
as Eose herself had been guilty of in her regard. 
If only the affectionate younger sister could 
have seen poor Olivia in the retirement of her 
chamber — if only she could have watched 
with her through the dark hours of that first 
night after the blow had fallen and the fond 
illusion that once, at any rate, Douglas had 
loved her, had melted into thin air — ^w^hat 
would she have thought then about her bright 
cheerfiilness throughout the evening ? It takes 
a brave spirit to smile when hoUowness seems 
to be at the heart of everything. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

WEDDING-CALLERS. 

* What a delightful room this is, Douglas ? I 
like it better than any other in the house.' 

* Do you, darling ? Well, so do I, at this 
moment, because you are in it ! ' Captain 
Awdry looked down, as he spoke, at his young 
wife. At present, he had eyes for very little 
else than her fair sweet face. The pair had 
just finished luncheon, and had come into the 
room in question in a caressing, familiar fashion, 
his arm through hers. ' Yes, just now, it is a 
charming room,' he added, stooping to kiss 
her, 

Claudia laughed happily and coloured a 
little. She had scarcely yet given up blushing 
at her husband's caresses. Then her gaze 
wandered again round the apartment, which 
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certainly was a charming one. It was a draw- 
ing-room, longer than broad, and opening at 
one end upon a long vista of conservatories. 

The furniture was modern for that date, 
light and elegant, and there was plenty of 
pretty colour to delight the eye and please the 
unperverted taste of the period, which had 
not yet begun to rejoice in bilious-looking 
greens and faded unwholesome tints miscalled 
aesthetic. 

Three windows, coming down to the ground, 
were shaded by a verandah which ran outside 
— beneath which seats, and statues, and large 
flower- pots, with exotic, palm-like shrubs in 
them, were arranged at intervals. 

Beyond the verandah stretched a broad 
expanse of park-land, with a carriage-road 
winding through it, and clusters of noble trees 
making patches of dark shadow in the sun- 
lighted landscape. Inside, the room was cool 
and pleasant, even on this hot summer day, 
and a fragrant odour of flowers pervaded it, 
delicate and not overpowering. 

' Your preference does not incline towards 
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the antique, then, Claudia/ asked her husband, 
as they promenaded the room together, his ana 
through hers, * since this is the only room with 
modem appointments? It was furnished for 
my brother's* wife, you know. For my part, I 
must confess, I like the crimson drawing-room 
better/ 

* Well, of course, it is handsomer,' admitted 
Claudia ; ' but the black oak, and those old 
cabinets, and the dark velvet are all a little 
sombre. I should say it would look better in 
winter, with a fire/ 

* You are quite right. Fire-hght and lamp- 
light bring out the rich shade of the velvet 
upholstery and curtains splendidly. But those 
cabinets, my darling — if you only knew how 
old and valuable they are, you would speak of 
them with more respect ! ' 

* I don't think I need. The house, and 
everything in it, overwhelms me with respect, I 
can assure you,' she answered. 'If I had 
known what a great man you were, and what a 
palace you were going to bring me to, I believe 
I should have been afraid to marry you. But 
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you won't feel ashamed of your wife, will you, 
Douglas ? ' 

As a matter of course, this question brought 
about a conjugal love-passage. When it was 
at an end, Douglas observed — 

' Now, dearest, I will run away and get my 
business finished with Kendall. We have only 
a few more papers to look over, and one or 
two minor matters to settle. By the way, he 
told you, I suppose, that he could not remain 
again overnight ? He will leave directly after 
dinner.' 

< Yes — ^I am rather glad of it. He is such a 
solemn old man, with his stiff, ceremonious 
manners ; and that way he has of looking at 
one with his spectacles on the end of his nose 
and his chin protruded always makes me want 
to laugh in his face.' 

* He is a decent old soul, though,' protested 
her husband, * and he has been the family 
lawyer ever since he was a young fellow of 
twenty-five. He managed everything for my 
father and brother, and of course I shall let him 
do the same for me, so long as he remains 

VOL. I. R 
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in harness. There, dear, I shall be back 

to support you before the callers begin to 
arrive.' 

* Do you think many people will call this 
afternoon, Douglas ? ' 

' Oh yes. They'll come in " dozens and 
dozens, Fathers and mothers, and sisters and 
cousins," ' laughed the young man. ' Don't 
you feel equal to the occasion ? ' 

' Indeed, no. I am not shy, certainly, 
but ' 

' Then console yourself with the reflection, 
my sweet one, that there are only half a dozen 
families within a radius of ten miles, and that 
only those to whom we sent cards will return 
representatives.' 

'I wonder whether Olivia Ashmead will 
call ? I feel quite curious to see her, Douglas.' 

* Do you? Well, I have no doubt she will,' 
he answered. * We never quarrelled, you 
know. I was too grateful to complain about 
my release. And besides, I liked her too well.' 

* You feel pleased, then, at the thought of 
meeting her again ? Douglas, I wonder whether 
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she cares for you still ? If she does, how fear- 
fully disappointed she will be that you have 
married ! ' 

' Hush, hush ! My dear child, you should 
not make such a suggestion, even in jest,' 
remonstrated her husband, pulling at his 
moustache with a disturbed air. ' Miss Ash- 
mead, you must remember, gave me up of her 
own free will ; and, of course, she has forgotten 
me long ago.' 

* Oh, I am not going to be jealous, in any 
case,' laughed Claudia. 

' I should think not, indeed. You know, 
my wife, that you are the one only love of my 
life — ^you believe that ? But, dearest,' he con- 
tinued, ' try, please, to put out of your mind, as 
I have done out of mine, all recollection of my 
former relations with my cousin OUvia. Of 
course, I was obliged to tell you that foolish 
story of my youth, because I could not have 
been happy unless my whole past life had been 
transparent to your eyes. It would have been 
impossible for either of us — would it not, dar- 
ling? — to have had a secret from the other. 

b2 
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Still, it is not necessary to dwell upon past mis- 
takes. By the way, we ought to be a tre- 
mendously affectionate couple, if there is truth 
in those lines : 

I could not love thee, dear, so well, 
Loved I not honour more. 

We have both suffered martyrdom for honour's 
sake, haven't we? But no matter, we are 
happy now.' 

* I am happier than I deserve to be,' fal- 
tered Claudia, a smile on her lips, but a pang of 
conviction in her heart that the assertion was 
but too true. 

Honour ? Her husband imagined that she 
had been a martyr to honour ! Claudia paced 
the room, after he had left her, with some 
return of her old anxiety. Suppose — suppose 
that the truth should ever come to hght! 
Suppose that he should ever find out — ^he, 
her high-minded, straightforward, truth-loving 
Douglas — ^how she had deceived him ! 

The young wife had hardly recovered her 
serenity of mind before her first visitors were 
announced — her husband having re entered the 
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room a few minutes in advance. They were 
Sir Archibald and Lady Newman, Miss New- 
man, and Miss Bertha Newman. The former 
was a round fat man, with a jovial laugh, and 
an appearance more like that of a ploughman 
than a baronet, albeit that his title dated from 
the reign of James the Second. His wife before 
her marriage had been ' nobody ' — ^and there- 
fore she was amazingly particular that all her 
acquaintances should be somebodies. She had 
thought proper to express a good deal of cyni- 
cal doubt about the new Mrs. Awdry. Who 
was she ? ' Miss Claudia Estcourt.' And who 
had ever heard of Miss Claudia Estcourt ? A 
young woman from Canada? Lady Newman 
had a very poor opinion of young women from 
the colonies. There was no society, of course, 
in the colonies. She was afraid it was a sad 
misalliance for an Awdry. Nevertheless, she 
meant to call, and she hoped the bride might 
at least prove presentable. Whatever else she 
proved, Claudia proved to be by no means 
overawed by Lady Newman's lofty airs, nor by 
those of her two quiet and very plain daughters. 
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Slie felt that she was being criticised, but was 
quite at ease under the process. All her life she 
had been accustomed to be made much of, to be 
admired and flattered, and the experience had 
j^iven her an abundance of self-confidence. It 
only amused her to feel that she was being 
' quizzed ' — as she afterwards expressed it to 
her husband — and her lack of timidity impressed 
Lady Newman, as nothing else could have done, 
with the fact that she was well-bred. In her 
own mind my lady speedily pronounced Mrs. 
Douglas Awdry 'quite the thing,' and deter- 
mined to patronise her. A rapid thaw induced 
by this conclusion had just set in, when two 
further callers were announced — Admiral and 
Mrs. Eedgrave ; and Claudia, as amiably indif- 
ferent to the sudden condescending friendliness 
of the baronet's lady as to the stately formality 
it had replaced, turned her attention to the new- 
comers. These were very simple people — the 
gentleman a retired naval ofiicer with a strong 
penchant for gardening — the lady a frank, 
unaffected woman, but a great and somewhat 
prosy talker. Barely waiting to pay appro* 
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piiate courtesies tx) the bride and bridegroom, 
Admiral Eedgrave at once gravitated towards 
the conservatory. Douglas, as a matter of 
course, accompanied him, out of politeness, 
whilst Sir Archibald followed because he greatly 
preferred the company of his own sex to that 
of the other — a characteristic which, it was 
said, had developed in him since marriage. 

Thus left alone with the ladies, Claudia 
graciously endeavoured to make herself agree- 
able. But none of them interested her — neither 
the silent, demure Misses Newman, who were 
so unlike, in their ungenial manners, to Cana- 
dian girls — nor the elder pair, whose ceremonial 
politeness to each other might have indicated, 
had Claudia been quick to read such signs, the 
existence between them of a covert antipathy. 
And when, presently, Mrs. Eedgrave burst into 
a long-winded narrative in reference to a series 
of misfortunes that had befallen the family of a 
small farmer on the Clavermere estate, Claudia 
had the greatest difficulty in stifling her yawns. 
How could the tiresome woman expect her to 
be interested in her husband's poor tenants, 
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when she had never seen them — or to drop a 
* sympathetic tear ' over their troubles, as the 
prosy chatterbox was herself doing? She 
thought her visitors all very wearisome people, 
and felt devoutly thankful when Lady Newman, 
conscious that she had already outstayed the 
conventional limit of a first call, rose to depart, 
carrying with her the stout, red-faced baronet. 

But after they had gone, Claudia began to 
fear that matters would be worse ; for Admiral 
Bedgrave had not yet finished his inspection of 
some rare plants ordered by the late squire 
shortly before his death ; and as Douglas had 
gone back to him, she was left to the tender 
mercies of Mrs. Eedgrave, who instantly com- 
menced a new tale — and again about some poor 
people (Mrs. Eedgrave was of a most philan- 
thropic disposition), in whose concerns she 
wished to enlist the sympathy and assistance of 
the girl-bride, who, as mistress of Clavermere 
Chase, would occupy so important a position in 
the neighbourhood, and in fact in the county. 

The tale, however, had scarcely been well 
begun before an interruption, very welcome tq 
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the listener, occurred. Once more the door 
unclosed, and a footman in powder and plush 
ushered in by name — ' Mrs. and Miss Ash- 
mead.' 

Claudia rose with alacrity. Here, at last, 
was some one to interest her, some one about 
whom her curiosity had already been aroused. 
She glanced beyond the elderly widow in her 
sable weeds towards the daughter who fol- 
lowed close behind. 

' What a remarkably handsome girl ! ' was 
the first reflection that took shape in her mind, 
as she caught sight of a tall, full, Juno-like 
figure, a well-set-on head, a face with a soft 
brown complexion and large grey-blue eyes. 
But even as Olivia approached Claudia modi- 
fied her opinion. ' No, after all, she was not 
so very handsome ; neither was she very young.' 
The term ' girl,' at any rate, seemed, she 
thought, quite inappropriate to her. Whilst 
exchanging greetings Claudia detected wrinkles 
on Olivia's broad forehead, and crow's-feet at 
the corners of her eyes. Half unconsciously 
she cast a quick, questioning glance towards a 
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mirror where her own juvenile figure and deli- 
cate girlish face were reflected. Turning back 
then with a very affable smile on her lip, she 
was in time to witness the swift rise and almost 
instantaneous repression of strong emotion in 
Miss Ashmead's countenance. 

A moment or two later the greenhouse 
door unclosed and Dougl s Awdry stepped 
forward to clasp with a very friendly warmth 
his * cousin Olivia's ' hand. His own age 
within one month, Olivia, as has been said, had 
been the close friend of his boyhood and early 
youth. All their tastes, aspirations, and senti- 
ments had been in singular accord. Until that 
fatal mistake had occurred to change their 
relationship Douglas had regarded her as a 
sort of alter ego — a sister, but something rather 
dearer than a sister because of the element of 
choice which had entered into this fraternity, 
as it could not have done into one of nature's 
imposing. And now, as after four years of 
absence and silence he stood again in her 
presence, the young man felt that it would be 
easy to blot out from his remembrance that 
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ridiculous episode in their history — that play- 
ing at love where there was no love — and to 
reinstate Olivia in her old position as his friend 
— his friend and the friend of his wife. For, 
that Olivia Ashmead was worthy of their honour, 
their truest regard and friendship, Douglas felt 
convinced. An intuitive sense of the fact thrust 
itself upon him as he now encountered her 
earnest gaze and recalled the knowledge of her 
character as it had grown upon him from child- 
hood. There were things, it is true, that he 
could not understand about the past — how her 
affections could have developed in a hne differ- 
ing from that which his own had taken — how, 
if she had really loved him with that other 
love, she could have given him up for that rich 
but vulgar man — how, again, she could ever 
have brought herself, for one moment, to con- 
template marriage with the defunct millionaire. 
All this was incomprehensible. It was a 
mystery, and Douglas abominated mysteries. 
Yet, somehow, despite everything that had 
been inexplicable to him in her conduct^ 
Douglas knew and felt that Olivia AalimeacJ 
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was a good woman. He had not thought 
much about meeting with her again — or had 
thought of it only with indifference ; but now 
that he found himself face to face with her he 
experienced unquestionable pleasure in the 
reunion, and his expression showed that this 
was the case. 

As for Claudia, the question of Olivia's 
being a good woman had not suggested itself 
as one of any moment ; but that she was a triie 
woman, a woman capable of love and suffering, 
she had already discovered. In that vivid flash 
of emotion, controlled in the very act of its 
manifestation, she had read her quondam 
rival's secret. For that emotion had been 
called forth, she knew, at first view of Douglas ; 
and though it was gone in a moment, it had 
served to cleave open poor Olivia's breast and 
to lay bare her palpitating heart — just as a 
flash of lightning, cleaving the blackness of 
night, will show to the spectator for an in- 
stant with all the clearness of daylight the 
features of a landscape or the appointments of 
a chamber, even to its smallest detail. 
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Yes, whatever her hrsband might say or 
think, Claudia knew, once for all, that Olivia 
Ashmead still loved him — that her love, how- 
ever it had first come into existence, whether 
by gradual evolution or at some instant of 
creation, was of that sort which ' alters not 
with time's brief hours and weeks, but bears it 
out even to the edge of doom.' 

But Claudia felt neither jealous nor dis- 
pleased. On the contrary, a curious elation 
took possession of her in face of this discovery. 

Is there in human nature some inherent 
cruelty, some instinct of savagery inherited 
from those semi-human progenitors whom we 
may all claim, if we like (though hardly with 
boastfulness), as our ancestors? At times it 
would almost seem so. Anyhow, cruelty 
exists as an attribute of man, even in this phi- 
lanthropic age ; and possibly the root of it, 
which lies in the self-conserving instinct, and is 
fostered by the struggle for existence, can 
never be wholly eradicated so long as the 
present order and environment of being con- 
tinues. But to find cruelty, or any shadow o^ 
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that ruthless and brutish quality, in the bosom 
of a fair young girl, what could be more 
incongruous ? 

Nevertheless, abhorrent as the truth may 
seem, it still was the truth that a triumphant 
satisfaction on her own account mingled in 
Mrs. Douglas Awdry's mind with a subtle 
pleasure in the disappointment and pain of this 
other woman. Her treasure grew all the more 
valuable through the notion that it was coveted. 
Her success appeared the sweeter in that another 
had longed for, but failed to attain it. Secure 
in the possession of her handsome husband, of 
the advantages which his wealth imparted to 
her, of the importance which her position as his 
wife communicated, she hugged her good for- 
tune with an access of secret exultant apprecia- 
tion in presence of one who she believed 
envied her. And yet there was no absolute 
malevolence in this feeling, any more than there 
is in the experience, familiar, more or less, to 
all of us, when gathered round our warm fire- 
sides we listen to the howling of the wind and 
the beating of the rain outside, and congratu-f 
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Jate ourselves all the more fervently on our own 
snugness, as we picture to ourselves some un- 
sheltered wretch battling in cold and weariness 
with that fierce tempest. Claudia's hardness 
of heart, so far as it went, was the result of 
self-love and exaggerated egoism, not of any 
natural malice or inhumanity of temper. She 
did not dislike this new acquaintance. Far 
from it; she felt impelled by a variety of 
motives, which she did not trouble herself to 
analyse, to wish for her closer association. 

' I hope I shall see a great deal of you. Miss 
Ashmead,' she observed before they separated 
this afternoon. *When your sisters are mar- 
ried, you will feel a little lonely yourself, will 
you not? And I shall be grateful if fellow- 
feeling leads you to take pity on my forlorn 
condition as a stranger in a strange land.' 

* Thank you. It will make me very happy 
if we become friends,' rejoined Olivia, quietly, 
but with perfect sincerity. Poor Olivia! she 
had fought a liard fight with herself during the 
past week ; but the issue of the battle had been 
victory, and the proof of the victory this early 
call upon Douglas Awdry's bride. 
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CHAPTEE XVn. 

WIPE AND FRIEND. 

It is often very difficult, and not always very 
profitable, to try to disentangle the varied and 
complicated motives which form, like wheels 
within wheels, the springs of human desire and 
human action. 

Sometimes, however, the motives are simple 
enough — just one or two big wheels to make 
up the governing machinery of conduct. Such 
was the case with the impulse which had driven 
Miss Ashmead to call upon Mrs. Douglas 
Awdry, and which had prompted the expres- 
sion of her honest desire that they might grow 
to be friends. 

After the first shock of agony and despair 
on finding that her love had been forgotten by 
the object of it — turned out into the biting cold 
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of neglect — Olivia had gathered the poor shiver- 
ing wanderer back into her own bosom, sick 
and in pain, but she had not let it die. Why, 
indeed, should she let it die, even if she could 
— that love which had sweetened and enriched 
her whole life, which in its purity and unselfish- 
ness delight^ rather to give than to receive ? 
No, she need not cease to love Douglas Awdry 
(she smiled at the thought of how impossible 
such a feat would be), but she must take his 
wife now as a part of himself — she must try to 
love her too. In this way the aching pain iu 
her heart might be stilled, the sickening void 
filled. So she hoped ; and whether the hope 
was to find realisation or not, it was a nobly 
generous one. The inspiration could have 
occurred only to a fine nature. And from 
Claudia that inspiration received no check. The 
young wife proved quite as willing to make 
friends with her husband's old fiancee as the 
latter did with her. There was no one in the 
whole neighbourhood, so Mrs. Douglas decided, 
when she had made acquaintance with all the 
families whose status entitled them to associate 
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with the Awdrys of Clavermere, whom she 
liked 90 much as OUvia Ashmead ; and Olivia, 
accordingly, she set herself very assiduously to 
cultivate. 

There are some women to whom a female 
friend is almost a necessity of existence, and 
Claudia was one of those women. The mas- 
culine mind — even that of her husband — ^was 
to a certain extent incomprehensible to her. 
Claudia had nothing in her nature of the flirt, 
and she had always been fond of her own sex. 
Not that that fondness was of a very deep or 
discriminative character, or that it clung tena- 
ciously to any special object. It is true that, 
in her own opinion, she had been very faithful 
to Ella Thorne, and, without question, Ella had 
been very faithful to her. But, separated as 
they now were by so great a distance, Claudia 
felt sure that their friendship must soon die out. 
For her own part, she hated letter- writing ; and, 
beside, of what use were letters towards supply- 
ing her need of companionship ? Already she 
had made up her mind to drop the corre- 
spondence as quickly as she could with any 
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decency ; and, probably, the reflection that, in 
loosing her tie to Ella, she would cut herself 
more completely adrift from her past life, 
stimulated this resolution. 

Be that as it may, she resolved to elect 
Miss Ashmead to the vacant place of her 
bosom friend ; and as that young lady met her 
overtures with unfeigned readiness, the arrange- 
ment appeared perfectly satisfactory. As often 
as her husband would permit — oftener, indeed, 
than he at first liked — Claudia would call for 
Olivia to drive or to ride in their company, 
whilst she was constantly inviting her to the 
house. And as the days and the weeks went 
on, Ohvia accepted those invitations with more 
and more frank alacrity. For one thing, she 
found the pain of meeting Douglas in his new 
relations of marriage a happily diminishing 
quantity, so far as she was personally con- 
cerned ; for another and more important one, 
she believed that her society was of serious 
benefit to the pair. Very early indeed in the 
history of their acquaintance it dawned upon 
Olivia that there was something missing from 
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the perfection of a wife in the woman whom 
Douglas had chosen. And this perception 
subsequent experience only served to confirm. 
With her husband's best and truest life aspira- 
tions and tastes Claudia was totally out of sym- 
pathy. Long before the shadow of this dis- 
covery had fallen upon the young man himself, 
it was clear in all its blank truth to poor 
Olivia's eyes ; and eager to spare him sorrow 
or disappointment she threw herself into the 
breach and tried to ward off from him such 
discovery. 

Dropping all his military habits, and even 
his military title, the new Squire had thrown 
himself at once into his present position with a 
conscientious sense of its responsibility. A large 
landowner, with a numerous tenantry, he found 
the condition of the latter by no means satis- 
factory. His brother Julius had been a hard 
man, and he had grown harder in the latter 
years of his life, grinding the faces of the poor, 
exacting heavy rents, and systematically re- 
fusing to make necessary alterations and repairs 
jn the houses of his tenants. 
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All this the new proprietor was eager to set 
to rights ; and when, full of enthusiasm in his 
subject, he would come with plans for improve- 
ments, rebuilding, &c., to lay before his wife, 
it was his friend who interfered with a demon- 
strative show of her own interest in his plans, 
to cover the fact that his wife felt none what- 
ever. 

Thus it came to pass that by degrees — 
without absolutely recognising the truth that 
his beautiful Claudia found his notions of 
duty a bore, but quite satisfied that Olivia 
sympathised with them — it became a habit 
with Douglas to turn first to her for counsel 
and encouragement in these serious occupations 
of his life. In this way she grew to be a sort 
of complement to his union — without which he 
might presently have found it incomplete. As 
it was, a vague sense of want at times troubled 
— though it did not materially disturb — his 
passionate devotion to his young wife. Yes, 
she was young, almost a child — that was always 
his fond excuse for her, whenever the reluctant 
possibility of her needing any excuse was forced 
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upon him. Claudia had his heart — ^his whole 
heart — and she knew it. Therefore she was 
not the least jealous or disquieted to find that 
his * cousin Olivia ' had been reinstated by her 
husband in the old place of his friend and con- 
fidant. Olivia was quite welcome to take the 
burden of those tedious uninteresting discussions 
off her shoulders. She was welcome to the husks 
of Douglas's esteem and cool fi^aternal affection, 
so long as she (Claudia) enjoyed the kernel of his 
love — and enjoyed it all the more because she 
guessed that, now and then, poor Olivia's re- 
pressed feehngs gained the upper hand, and 
filled her with a vain longing to taste the 
sweetness of that closer tie herself. 

But Olivia was always very kind to her, in 
a protective elder- sisterly sort of way, which, 
from her, Claudia rather liked — although with 
other people she stood very much on her 
dignity as mistress of Clavermere Chase. And 
by other people her dignity was readily ac- 
knowledged. The young bride — the pretty, 
delicate-looking Mrs. Douglas Awdry — excited 
quite a furore in local society, and was flattered 
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and courted to the top of her bent. So passed 
away those early months of her married life. 
Never had Claudia been happier — never, in- 
deed, she told herself, so happy in the whole 
course of her existence! Eich, prosperous, 
and beloved, conscious of no unsatisfied need, 
all her old wretchedness and anxieties seem to 
have melted away for ever. The sword of 
Damocles was gone from over her head, and 
she dwelt in security. 

Early in the summer of the following year 
there occurred, about the same time, two very 
important events for the Clavermere household. 
Douglas, after a rather close and exciting fight 
for it, was elected a member for his county and 
obtained a seat in Parliament — and Claudia 
presented her husband with a son and heir. 
And now, if ever the faintest shade of disap- 
pointment or disenchantment had made itself 
felt in the young husband's breast, it was more 
than atoned for. With a strong unbending 
will, and a capacity for inflexible sternness, 
Douglas Awdry had also a tender, idealistic 
side to his nature, and this was deeply touched 
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by his wife's weakness and motherhood. In 
the new glory of her maternity (how little he 
suspected that maternity was not new to her !), 
he appeared positively to worship the ground 
upon which she trod, to use the common but 
expressive phrase. 

It was rather a hard time that for the 
devoted, unselfish friend upon whose companion- 
ship, during the period of confinement to the 
house, Claudia made such demands. Olivia, 
however, having no excuse to the contrary, 
answered all those demands. Her sisters, Eose 
and Edith, had been married, each of them at 
the appointed dates, and the former was expect- 
ing very shortly to follow Claudia's example by 
becoming a mother. As the distance was not 
very great, OHvia had paid several short visits 
to her sister's new home ; while Mrs. Ashmead, 
who found the Vicarage very comfortable, spent 
a good deal of her time there. One of Olivia's 
visits to Longenvale had taken place just before 
the birth of Claudia's boy, and on her return 
she tried to amuse the young mother by de- 
scribing the people whom she had met there, 
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and repeating the little gossiping stories which 
are sure to abound in a country neighbourhood. 
Amongst other people, she mentioned that she 
had on one occasion encountered Lord West- 
axon — the earl about whom as a future 
parishioner Eose had spoken so boastfully. 
Walking with her brother-in-law at the time 
Ohvia had met the earl in an invalid carriage 
— a sort of bath-chair — propelled by a footman* 
Lord Westaxon had stopped to say a few words 
to the clergyman, and the latter, of course, in- 
troduced his sister-in-law. Only, in reality, 
thirty-two years of age, the earl, Miss Ashmead 
declared, looked more like fifty. He had a 
thin, withered, pain-drawn face, and a cynical 
ill-natured expression. That expression did 
not, it was said, belie his disposition ; but at 
the same time, as Olivia explained, there were 
excuses to be made for the poor fellow's bitter 
temper. For six years, now, he had been a 
cripple ; and a cripple it was decreed he must 
remain to the end of his days. Moreover, this 
calamity had befallen him in a very dreadful 
way. At the time of its occurrence both 
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parents had been alive, and he had bome, by 
courtesy, liis father's second title, Viscount 
Longenvale. Then, also, there had been two 
younger sons, known by the family name of 
Stenhouse ; and towards the elder of these — 
the brother next to him — a bright, amiable 
yoimg fellow, whom all the rest of the world 
admired — ^Viscount Longenvale had always ap- 
peared to nourish an unaccountable antipathy. 

The two had been always at loggerheads 
— ^perpetually quarrelling — though the fault 
seemed to have rested mainly, if not entirely, 
with the elder brother. But, on whichever side 
the blame lay, a terrible retribution had fallen 
upon both young men. Late one night — ^a 
night in midsummer — ^Viscount Longenvale had 
been heard speaking in an unusually loud and 
angry key in the bedchamber of his brother. 
The servants, however, who had overheard the 
distm-bance, had been too much accustomed to 
similar sounds to take much notice of this. 

* There's them two at it again — ^like hammer 
and tongs — leastways, the viscount's at it I ' one 
gentleman with very fine calves had observed 
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to another equally favoured by nature, as they 
caught the echo of a passionate roll of abuse, 
in passing the end of the corridor, on their way 
to their own nightly quarters. 

But neither they, nor others of the house- 
hold, had experienced more than a momentary 
sense of alarm, even when a louder cfy of wrath 
or excitement had been instantaneously followed 
by a dead silence between the combatants. 

But with the morning had come a terrible 
explanation of that sudden silence. Viscount 
Longenvale had been found lying on a stone 
parapet twenty feet below the open window of 
his brother s room, imconscious and half dead. 
As for the Honoiu^able Herbert — Was that 
the name? Yes, Olivia thought it was — the 
Hon. Herbert Stenhouse — he had disappeared 
from his home, and never, from that day to 
this, had anything whatever been heard of 
him. What the occasion of that fateful quarrel 
had been the viscount had never been known 
to disclose, but his fall from the window, he 
had declared, so soon as he was able to speak, 
had not been accidental. It was his brother 
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who had pushed him through it, and whose flight 
had probably been occasioned by the belief that 
he had killed him. And, for a long time, it 
had been doubtful whether the injuries he had 
received might not indeed result in the unfor- 
tunate viscount s death* Ultimately, however, 
he had recovered — ^if it could be called recovery 
when the use of both legs was entirely gone, 
and the spine remained seriously affected. 

* Then the poor mother,' Olivia continued, 
telling this tale to Claudia, who listened with a 
languid, lady-like interest, ' the poor countess, 
already delicate, had faded away from the hour 
when the shock of that double disaster had 
come upon her ; and the year after her death, 
Lord Westaxon had followed her to the grave, 
when the earldom, of course, had devolved 
upon the crippled elder son.' 

' And how about the third son ? ' Claudia 
inquired ; ' does he not live with his brother ? ' 

' No, Lord Westaxon lives alone — a 
wretched, misanthropic life. It is Eose who 
has gathered all this information about the 
family, you understand. No one dares speak 
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tO the earl himself either about his own physical 
injuries or his lost brother ; and, naturally, after 
six years, the story is dying out in the district 
— especially as the unfortunate man keeps him- 
self so entirely aloof from society that people 
are apt to forget his existence. Scarcely a soul 
ever enters the gates of Westaxon Park but the 
doctor and my brother-in-law. Eose has never 
been there ; but the earl seems to have taken 
rather a fancy to the new vicar.' 

' Oh ? Well, I don't wonder,' returned 
Claudia, with amiable politeness. * I thought 
Mr. Featherstone a charming man when I met 
him at your sister's wedding.' 

' Yes, Eose has been very fortunate in her 
husband,' resumed Miss Ashmead. 'But you 
were asking about the third brother — the 
Honourable George Stenhouse his name is. 
He is married, and he lives in one of the 
northern counties — Lancashire, I believe. His 
wife was the daughter of a commoner — a man 
who had made an enormous fortune in trade, 
and who was knighted for entertaining royalty 
on the occasion of some passing visit to his 
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native town. The daughter, being his only 
child, was, of course, a great heiress ; and as 
money, in these days, is held to be of as much 
value as blood, I suppose the Hon. G. Stenhouse 
made a good match. At any rate, as the 
knight is dead, the property has now come to 
them, and they are immensely wealthy. Eose 
has been told that Mrs. Stenhouse is a year or 
two older than her husband, who was exactly 
twenty-one at the time of his marriage, and 
that there are two children — a boy and a girl. 
And, you see, unless the missing brother turns 
up, the Hon. George or his son must be the 
next earl.' 

* Yes, of course. I wonder if he ever will 
turn up ! What do you think can have become 
of him ? Why has he not been found ? Surely 
some steps must have been taken to discover his 
whereabouts ? ' questioned Mrs. Douglas Awdry, 
with her mild interest in the story.' Ah, if 
one of those mythical * little birds ' that one 
hears of as going about charged with one's 
own and one's neighbour's most occult secrets, 
had but been present to whisper a few Sibylline 
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words in Mrs. Douglas's ear, it is possible that 
her interest in the Stenhouse family might have 
been slightly quickened ! 

As it was, when Miss Ashmead had replied 
that the general impression around Westaxon 
Park seemed to be that the lost young man 
must be dead, and that possibly he might have 
met his death by suicide, Claudia considered 
the subject exhausted, and proceeded to intro- 
duce another which she was never weary of 
discussing — to wit, the perfections of her baby, 
whose name it had been decided was to be 
Eustace. 
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CHAPTER XVm. 

IN HTDB PARK. 

Master Eustace Awdrt was bom early in the 
pleasant month of May, and towards the close 
of the July following he paid his first visit 
to the metropolis, attended by his devoted 
parents, two nurses, and a suitable array of 
domestic servants. 

In addition to the ancestral domain of 
Clavermere, a small estate n Devonshire, and 
a shooting-box in Scotland, the Grand Turk's 
(by that name Miss Ashmead had christened 
this infant prodigy) papa possessed a house in 
Park Lane, and thither with all due honour he 
was conducted. On the same afternoon of his 
arrival, his Imperial Highness was presented 
with a new courtier, whom, being in an un- 
usually fractious mood, we are bound to 
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confess, he received very unamiably. The 
courtier in question was his maternal grand- 
father. Mr. Estcourt had now been living in 
London upwards of three months. He had 
given up his house and his business in Quebec, 
and had taken furnished apartments in the 
West End, with the intention — so his daughter 
had been given to understand — of devoting his 
attention to the ship-building concern (prin- 
cipally of small yachts and barges), hitherto 
managed by his partner, Mr. Filder, on the 
Thames bank. 

But, although he had been in England so 
long, and within a few hours' journey by rail 
from Clavermere, Mr. Estcourt had actually 
paid only one short half-day's visit to Claudia 
since his arrival. 

That visit had taken place just before the 
birth of her boy, and until now Mr. Estcourt 
had absolutely never seen King Baby I 

Claudia had felt both excessively hurt and 
excessively indignant at this neglect on her 
father's part. Moreover, she had been utterly 
unable to understand it — seeing that up to the 
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date of her marriage Mr. Estcourt had proved 
the most devoted of parents. 

It is true that he had continually promised 
to ^ run down,' and that he had sent her many 
affectionate messages through her husband, 
whom he had seen each time Douglas had 
been in London (and that had been pretty 
often of late); and it is also true that the 
latter had sought to excuse her father to 
Claudia on the plea that he had been kept 
extremely busy with the rearrangement of busi- 
ness matters, the furnishing of his new apart- 
ments, and so forth. But to Claudia these 
excuses had seemed utterly inadequate, and she 
had made up her mind to punish Mr. Estcourt 
by forbidding him a sight of the Grand Turk 
for at least two days after his installation in the 
Park Lane nursery. 

Maternal vanity, however, combined with 
the facts that her father appeared to be very 
penitent, and that he looked far from well, had 
broken down this resolution ; and after an 
hour's purgatory (which Mr. Estcourt bore 
with exemplary patience) he had been pre- 
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sen ted to his grandson on this very first 
visit. 

' Papa, are you sure you are feeling quite 
well ? ' demanded his daughter, putting this 
question for the third or fourth time, on their 
descent from the nursery. ' You look so pale 
and thin — almost as though you might have 
had a long illness. Have you been ill, papa/ 

'Not at all, my dear, I assure you. A 
little worried, perhaps, and anxious — no, not 
anxious exactly, but rather overworked, you 

know, with my removal here and and 

other little matters. That's all — that is really 
all, Claudia.' Mr. Estcourt spoke in a jerky, 
hesitating fashion quite new to him, and he 
looked about the room nervously — avoiding 
his daughter's gaze. ' My health, I believe, is 
quite as usual.' 

Claudia did not believe so ; and although 
she forbore to press the subject any further 
just then, she continued throughout the even- 
ing, which Mr. Estcourt spent with Douglas 
and herself, to regard him from time to time 
with considerable solicitude and a growing 

T 2 
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conviction that something was amiss with him 
— ^that he was either ill in body or suffering 
in mind — though she knew of no trouble that 
could have befallen him. It occurred to her 
once to wonder whether it was possible that 
her father might have discovered something in 
reference to her own past secrets, and the 
notion set Claudia's heart palpitating with 
sickening violence. But her fears on that 
score were very soon set at rest, as well by 
Mr. Estcourt's demeanour towards her, as 
by certain observations on his part which dis- 
proved the disquieting hypothesis. No, what- 
ever had occasioned the change in him — and 
a change there certainly was — Claudia saw, 
with satisfaction, that it had nothing to do 
with her. 

A tall, gentlemanly looking man, with an 
erect, spare figure, Mr. Estcourt had always 
appeared very much younger than his years. 
Even now, despite the fact that he looked 
decidedly out of health, no one would have 
guessed him to be more than fifty. Yet he had 
passed his sixtieth birthday. With straight, 
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refined features, grey ey^s, a clean-shaven face 
and brown hair, which showed but a very 
slight intermixture of grey, he was stiU a hand- 
some man ; in his youth he had been considered 
a remarkably handsome one. Claudia had 
always felt proud of her father, as well as, in 
her way, fond of him. Of Mr. Estcourt's 
attachment to his daughter there could be no 
question. In Quebec, at any rate, he had been 
regarded as the model of an indulgent and con- 
siderate parent. 

'Of course, papa, you will stay with us 
entirely whilst we are in town ? ' observed Mrs. 
Douglas, in the course of the evening. ' That 
is the correct expression, you know,' she 
added, smiling. 'Among fashionable people, 
London is "town," and all the rest of the 
world country.' 

' I will be with you as much as possible, 

my love,' answered her father. ' But I 1 

can scarcely be here altogether.' 

'Why not, sir? I sincerely hope you 
will ? ' put in his son-in-law. ' I shall be much 
engaged myself, especially in the evenings, 
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since I have come up expressly to attend more 
regularly to my Parliamentary duties ' (Douglas 
had thrown himself into these duties with that 
energetic conscientiousness which marked all 
his undertakings). * But I hope, indeed, that you 
will make this house your home. Claudia will 
be gi'eatly distressed, I am sure, if you do not.' 

' I shall be something more than distressed,' 
protested that young lady. * I shall be offended, 
very much offended. Eemember, papa, I have 
only half-forgiven you yet for your unkindness 
in not coming down to Clavermere to see Baby. 
I shan't forgive you at all unless you try to 
make some atonement now.' 

' My dear child, I would stay with you with 
the greatest pleasure, you may be sure. It is 
only business considerations which make me 
hesitate. My apartments are more convenient, 
rather more convenient, for the line of omni- 
buses.' 

* Omnibuses ? ' echoed Claudia. ' Surely, 
papa, you don't ride in omnibuses ? ' 

*Well, yes, sometimes — sometimes I do,* 
he rejoined, with that strange unaccustomed 
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hesitancy of utterance which his daughter had 

already observed. * I 1 have not yet found 

time to look out for a carriage, and, as I 
wrote you, I sold those we had in Quebec. 
But the omnibus runs a good part of the way 
towards the yard, and for the rest of the dis- 
tance, I ^I ' 

* Papa, dear, why do you continue 
to trouble yourself with business?' inter- 
rupted Claudia. 'I can't understand it. 
Douglas does not want you to leave me a 
monstrous fortune — do you, Douglas? And 
surely, papa, you have far, far more money 
than you require for your own use. Why don't 
you give it up ? Douglas, do persuade papa to 
give up work.' 

To this appeal neither of the men responded 
immediately ; and Claudia might have noticed, 
had she possessed any keenness of observation, 
which was not the case, that they carefully 
avoided glancing in each other's direction. 

* Well, well, my dear, I'll think of it,' re- 
turned Mr. Estcourt. ' I yes, very probably 

I shall give it up.' 
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* That's right ! and, in the meantime, you 
will send for your portmanteau at once, and 
sleep here ? Shall I ring the bell ? ' 

* I beg you will take up your quarters with 
us, Mr. Estcourt,' again pressed Douglas. 

' Thank you, as you both insist so kindly 

upon it, I 1 will accept the invitation; 

but don't ring, Claudia! It would not be 
convenient to send for my portmanteau this 
evening. I will come to you to-morrow.' 

With this concession his daughter was forced 
to be content. 

' Now I shall nurse you, papa, and cheer 
you up ! ' she exclaimed. * You want looking 
after, and you want cheerful society. Oh, by 
the bye, Olivia Ash mead is coming up the day 
after to-morrow, to stay with us for a fortnight. 
I'm so glad, she will help me to find out what 
is the matter, and to set you to rights again.' 

'My dear, I have told you already 

But who is Olivia Ashmead? I don't very 
much care for for company just now.' 

* Olivia will not be company, papa, and you 
will care for her. But how can you have for- 
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gotten her name? I have written to you 
about her often enough. She is my particular 
friend.' 

* Yes, yes, I recollect — I quite recollect 
now,' returned her father. But either the sug- 
gestion that he was to have a fellow- visitor, or 
something else, appeared to have added to his 
nervous disquietude, and after a little further 
desultory conversation Mr. Estcourt rose to take 
his leave for the evening. He kept his promise, 
however, of returning on the following day, 
and by the close of it Claudia felt more than 
ever impressed with the change in her father's 
aspect and manner — a change quite inscrutable 
to her, and as to the cause of which her hus- 
band appeared unable to suggest any explana- 
tion. 

The next day Miss Ashmead arrived on the 
short visit which, in accordance with Claudia's 
urgent entreaties, she had agreed to pay to her 
friends in their London house. Douglas being 
absent that evening at the House, Mr. Estcourt 
passed it in the company of the two ladies 
alone, and to Claudia's gratification he appeared 
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to be in much better s})irits, more like him- 
self, than at any previous time since their 
reunion. 

'You have done my father a world of 
good, Olivia ! ' protested her hostess, as they 
separated for the night. And it really did 
seem as though Miss Ashmead's society — which 
the good-looking elderly widower sought very 
assiduously during the next day or two — was 
proving of benefit to him, for, although his 
nervous restlessness of manner continued, he 
grew quite lively and chatty when in Olivia's 
presence. 

'What a particularly charming girl your 
friend is, Claudia ! ' he observed, finding his 
daughter alone, on returning from business one 
afternoon within a week of Miss Ashmead's 
advent. ' A most charming girl ! ' 

' Hardly a girl, papa. Olivia is twenty- 
eight,' said Claudia, laughing. ' But certainly 
she is very nice.' 

' My dear, she is more than nice. You are 
highly favoured in having such a friend.' 

' Oh, as for that ! ' Mrs. Douglas 
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Awdry finished the sentence by a shrug of her 
pretty shoulders. 

Her father, however, did not notice the 
gesture, for he was not looking at her. He 
was turning over, in an aimless fashion, the 
pages of a book which lay before hita on the 
table. 

* Did you not tell me that she possessed 
some — some little fortune ? ' he inquired. 

* I don't remember telling you, papa — ^but 
Olivia has six hundred a year.' 

* Dear me ! What a very comfortable pro- 
vision ! ' 

'I should not have supposed you would 
have thought much of six hundred a year, 
papa,' laughed his daughter. 

^I? No, no, perhaps not. Comparatively 
speaking, of course, it is a — a very poor in- 
come. Still, it represents comfort and inde- 
pendence ; it it would be a refuge,' 

' A refuge, papa ? ' repeated his daughter, 
wonderingly. * What a curious expression ! 
How do you mean ? ' 

Mr. Estcourt appeared fluttered. *Did I 
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use that term ? ' he asked, turning the pages of 
his book with tremulous haste. ' I meant 
merely that — that it was a secure provision for 
your dear young friend.' 

* You take a vast deal of interest in my 
" dear young friend," ' mimicked Claudia. * I 
shall begin to feel quite jealous, papa ! ' She 
smiled, however, as she spoke, and it was 
evident that there was no double meaning in 
her words, nor suspicion in her mind. ' Would 
you like to drive with us this afternoon ? ' she 
went on. * Olivia is dressing now, and I must 
run off and do the same.' 

* Thank you, no. I have some letters to 
write, or I should have been delighted. Is 
it this evening your dinner party is to be, 
Claudia ? ' 

' Why, papa dear, where is yoiu* memory ? 
No, that will not be until Saturday ; but 
Douglas has invited two or three gentlemen 
for to-morrow. This evening he expects there 
will be a late debate — don't you recollect his 
speaking of it at breakfast? So you, and I, 
and our " dear young friend " will be all alone. 
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Humph ! that appears to gratify you ? Eeally, 
I must tell Olivia how she has fascinated you, 
papa ! ' 

Mrs. Douglas Awdry ran off laughing 
lightly ; but some Httle incident that occurred 
during a brief visit to the nursery, when she 
was attired for her drive, drove the conversa- 
tion from her mind, and instead of entertaining 
her friend with an account of her father's 
admiration for her, the young mother en- 
livened the short distance to the park gates by 
dwelling upon various proofs of her baby's 
precocity. And to all Claudia's raptures about 
her little son (though such raptures are usually 
considered the climax of boredom) Olivia 
Ashmead listened invariably with the most, 
tender patience. The truth was that this great- 
hearted, noble-minded woman looked with 
earnest hopefulness to Claudia's maternity as a 
means of improving her character. She trusted 
that this apparently genuine affection for her 
child would go some way towards eradicating 
her self-love, that it would enlarge her heart 
and supply that want in her nature of which 
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Olivia had all along been so painfully con- 
scious. Therefore she rejoiced over and en- 
couraged every manifestation of her friend's 
motherly pride and affection, and lent a sym- 
pathetic ear to the smallest of nursery details. 

On the present occasion the subject lasted 
until about half the length of the inevitable 
park drive had been attained. Then, just as 
Claudia was beginning to own to herself that it 
was exhausted, a company of scarlet-coated 
outriders trotted past, and instantly Mrs. 
Douglas Awdry's coachman reined in his 
horses. 

' Why, Olivia, what is the matter ? ' Why 
are all the carriages stopping?' inquired the 
young Canadian in her ignorance. 

* Because the Queen is coming,' returned 
her companion. ' Look ! she is in that carriage 
with Prince Albert.' 

Claudia bent forward to gain a better view 
of her Majesty, and in so doing obstructed 
Olivia's vision, who was on the farther side of 
the carriage. The latter, however, to whom 
the sight of royalty was nothing new, turned 
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quite contentedly to study the lookers-on in- 
stead of the show. And by one of these her 
attention was immediately riveted. Within a 
yard of Mrs. Douglas Awdry's handsome equip- 
age, which was drawn up close by the raihngs 
that separated the fashionable promenaders in 
carriages from the scarcely less fashionable 
promenaders on foot, stood a httle slight woman 
very elegantly dressed, with a pale, but, Olivia 
thought, most remarkable face. By her side 
two small boys in velvet tunics, and holding 
each other by the hand, were pressing against 
the rails. Catching up the nearer of these Httle 
fellows (a fair-haired boy, apparently about 
six), the pale slight woman held him aloft, and 
Olivia heard her exclaim in broken English, 
but in a clear, pleasantly modulated voice — 
'Look well, my Claude! Dost thou see her, 
the good Queen ? ' 

The ringing tones carried beyond Olivia 
Ashmead and struck upon the ear of Mrs. 
Douglas Awdry. Turning with a start, the 
latter uttered a low cry of astonishment, and as 
Olivia looked round, startled in her turn by 
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the cry, she saw that Claudia was leaning for- 
ward and staring, with lips apart, at the little 
woman who had attracted her own attention. 
Instinctively Olivia's gaze reverted to the same 
direction, and just in time for her to catch a 
flash of recognition as it illumined that striking 
countenance and instantly altered its expression, 
banishing a smile which had softened the camec- 
like lineaments, and kindling the dark eyes 
into a deeper intensity. 

*Mon Dieul' Miss Ashmead heard that 
exclamation. Then she saw the little woman 
clutch eagerly at the hands of the two children 
by whom she was accompanied, turn her back 
upon the carriage, and hurry off. 

' Good gracious, Claudia ! Who is she ? ' 
demanded Olivia. 

' Who is voho ? ' inquired Claudia. But this 
affectation of ignorance was contradicted by the 
faltering voice and by the ghastly pallor, which 
a sudden, unreasoning terror had called up to 
the speaker's face. 

' Oh ! Claudia, what is it, dear ? Why are 
you so frightened ? ' continued her friend. ' Do 
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tell me. Who could that woman be? Why 
should you ' 

* Why should I what ? I don't know in the 
least what you are talking about, OKvia.' 

For several minutes Miss Ashmead made 
no rejoinder, and neither she nor her com- 
panion noticed that the carriage had again 
moved forward. ' What was the meaning of 
it all,' OUvia kept asking herself — ' of that 
mutual recognition and that mutual dismay ? ' 
As to the fact of the recognition there remained 
in her mind no shadow of doubt. In each face 
the impress of it had been too clear for 
that. Moreover, there were Claudia's long- 
drawn *0h!' and the httle woman's 'Mon 
Dieu I ' to swell the sum of proof. But why 
were they afraid of each other? Why had 
the one hurried off with such precipitation? 
Why did the other attempt to deny the ac- 
quaintanceship ? Did they hold some dreadful 
secret in common ? Or what was the mystery 
of their relations ? 

* Claudia ! ' — Miss Ashmead's tone was sharp 
with anxiety and with something of another 
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emotion which was rising in her breast— 
^Claudia, you most certainly did know that 
strange-looking little woman, and she as cer- 
tainly knew you. Why should you deny the 
knowledge to me, who have always been your 
friend? I do not wish, of couise ' 

'My dear Olivia, what in the world are 
you talking of?' broke in Claudia. ' "A strange- 
looking Uttle woman ? " Are you dreaming ? I 
have seen no one answering to that description. 

At least ' (the moment that assertion had 

left her lips Claudia felt that she had made a 
grave mistake), ' at least,' she added in con- 
fused haste, ' unless you mean that person with 
the two Uttle boys ? Yes, I noticed her because 
she was so pale, and, for a moment, I fancied 
she was going to faint. But as for knowing 
her, she is an entire stranger to me. I have 
never seen her in my life before.' 

Mrs. Douglas Awdry tiu-ned towards her 
companion with a smile, as she gave utterance 
to this last protestation. fiut that smile 
froze on her Hps. Olivia was looking her 
straight in the face, with an expression^ on 
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her own countenance such as Claudia had never 
seen there before. An indignant flush had 
mounted to her broad forehead, her mouth had 
set itself into lines of stern severity, and Olivia's 
honest grey eyes were piercing her through and 
through. 

For a few seconds Claudia cowered beneath 
that glance. Then a swift angry alarm took 
possession of her. 

' Why do you look at me like that ? ' she 
exclaimed. ' One would think you suspected 
me of some dreadful crime ! ' 

' I suspect you of falsehood^ Claudia,' was 
the uncompromising rejoinder. 

Mrs. Douglas Awdry pulled the check- 
string. * Home I ' she ordered. And not 
another word was spoken between the two 
ladies during the remainder of the drive thus 
singularly curtailed. 

END OF THE FIBST VOLUME. 
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